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LINCOLN. 


G@. KRUELL’S portrait on wood from photograph 
and life mask. Size of block, 10.5x8.5 inches. Proof 
impressions on Japanese paper, signed by the artist. 


“This extraordinary print of Lincoln ts, we do not 
hesitate to say, desiined to be the historic likeness of 
the first President of our free Republic.” —Tie Nation, 
March 20, 18¥1. 


WEBSTER. 


G. KRUELL’s portrait on wood from daguerreotype. 
Size of block, 12x10.5. Proof impressions on Japanese 
paper, signed by the artist. 

‘In pointof technique ... perhaps even more to 
be admired [than the yy . . . Not less calculated 
to cast eo prints in the shade.’’~— The Nation, 
Sept. 24, 1891. 

TwesTY Doti:rRs each, carriage free. Address 
G@, KRUELL, East Orange, New Jersey. (Mr. Kruell 
will also send on approva/ on receipt of price.) 





Mr. Kruell also has for sale his Darwin (two 
portraits), GARRISON, PHILLIPS, ASA Gray, and E, L, 
GODKIN, in the samestyleof engraving and impression, 
at Fifteen Dollars each: edition limited. 


Also, at Ten Dollars, his just finished portrait (on 
block 9x6.75) of the poet 


LOWELL. 


“Tt is as good a likeness of Lowell in his last years 
as canbe. It gives me the greatest pleasure.”"—/'rof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE, 


Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices 
HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors, 


Specially suitable ‘or framing, and many of them 
rare anu unprocurabie eisewhere, 

Fine Etchings, tastei:ully framed, cost from 
$6.00 upward, 

Fine Water Colors, tastefully framed, cost 
from $25.00 upward, 

All visitors will be welcome to call and ex- 
amine the collection, and correspondents at a 
distance can have unframed pictures sent on se- 
lection. 

Descriptive Catalogue No, 8 of Etchings, with 
forty illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents 
in stumps, 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


Paris, and 20 East 16th St., between Union 
Square and 5th Ave., New York, 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, embracing re- 
productions of famous ori- 
gidal paintings, sculpture, 
architecture, ete. Price, 
cabinet size, $1,50 per do- 
Zep, larger -1Zes in propor- 
tion. Lantern slides to or- 
der, Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects, 

Photographs mounted on plate-paper for the 
illustration of books on artandtravel, Corre- 
spondence invited, 


SouLE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


838 Wa-hington Street, Boston, Mass, 
Please mention The Nation. 











UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Famous Paintings, Sculpture, American 
and Foreign Views, Celebrities, Studies, ete. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER DOZEN. 

(For Cabinet Size.) 

Lantern Slides to Order. Catalogue and Specimen 
Photograph mailed for 10 cents. 
MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
SALEM, MASS, 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS 


(DIRECT IMPORTATION). 


C. H. DUNTON & CO.,, 

116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, aswovnce a 
NEW CATALOGUE of over 10,000 ——. com prising 
the important Views, Paintings, and ipture of the 
Old World, mounted and unmounted. Mailed for 10c. 
iustamps. Braun's Carbon Photographs, 








The Nation. 


GRANT’S MEMOIRS. 


2-Volume 67.00 Fdition for 70 cemts, if pur 
chased in connection with a yearly gubserip 
tion (0 the COSMOPOLIIAN MAGAZINE. So 
that for $3.70 and postage on the Memoirs you 
ot a combination such as has never before 
een offered to the reading public. If you 
have Grant’s Memoirs. you may select, in 
stead, any set of the following: Sherman's, 
Sheridan 8, Mccleilan’s, or Lee's Memoirs, ail 
bound alike tn green and golu cloth. 


The DECEMBER Number contains; 


Front spiece—From a Painting by Dagnan Bou- 
veret. 

From ihila to Wady Halfa, Wlustrated. Gr 
BEL EFFE&SDIL. 

The Pilgrims ef the Sky. (Poem.) J, L. SPALD- 


ING. 

The Mad Piper. (Poem.) Illustrated by Lee 
Woodward Zeigler. JonN Vance CHENEY 

**On KLarth trace, Goot-will toward Men.” 
T. V. PowDERLY. 

A Doiughter or the South, Wiustrated by Wil 
son de Meza. Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 

With Ambera. (Poem,.) Titcs Musson Coan. 

Rapid Transit. Uiustrated. Lewie M. Havre, 

My Fath-r's Letters. illustrated. Mary kw 
ING HERMAN, 

With Sherman in his A my Tome. Wiustrated 
from sketches made in the field by the au 
thor. THO. R, Davis, 

American Entertaining. Ilustrated by George 
Wharton [dwar s, M. E. W. SHe Woop. 

A Hindoo Romance, llustrated by D.C. beard, 
JOuUN HAMILTON GILMOUR. 

Ten Days On the Mississiprt. ll ustrated by 
A. F. Jacassy. WILLIAM G, E@e@Lestoy. 

Social Life im Richmond During the War. I. 
lustra ed. Epwanp M. ALFRIEND. 

Massacres of the Roman Amphitheatre. hue 
trated by C. D Gibson, and from famous 
palntings. C, OSBORNE W aRD. 

Current Events. Murat HALsTeaD. 

Social Problems, Epwakp Everetr Har. 

Abou: Books .f Travel. BRaNvER MaTTruews, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PUB, CO., 


Madison Square, New York City - 





BOOKS 
on BOTANY, 
ORNITHOLOGY, 
Entomology, Natural History, 











and Natural Science generally. Includ- 
ing many rare and valuable works and 
sets, with plates beautifully COLORED 
BY HAND. 

Send for Catalogue (No. 8). 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford St, Strand. 27 and 2v W. 234 St. 
Catulegue No.9 (nearly ready), Comprising 
test editions of the works of standard Eowlish 
Authors, and rare iliustrated works in handsome 
bindings, and in the finest condition, suitat 


presents and for private hodraries 





JACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, Vetion tn 
cluded; as also a choice collection of books and pam 
pe. Catalogues free. A. 5, CLARK, M Park Row 
N.¥.C 





HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


, ¢ 5, nolo : 
# To 4 
onstable C Koala, 


Winter Dress Stutts. 


Scotch and English Serges, 
Bedford Cords, 
Camel's Hair Suitings, 
Fancy and Mixed Tweeds, 
Scotch Plaids, 

Barege and Wool Crepons, 
FOR EVENING WEAR 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


/ y ’ ’ 
Wroadway AS 19U at. 
c 


NEW YORK. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORAMANSEHE JP, 
AND DURASILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Raltimore. New York 


Wand 4 E. Baltimore St, 168 Sth Ave, near Dth St. 
Washington, 817 Mar&et Space. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. 
George William Curtis, 
James Russell Lowell, 
Imperial Panel seceek aan bevel mounts, 14x17, 
for sale by 


F. GUTEKUNST, 


712 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
Address. vais ty Concord, Mass. 


WACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of leading and scarce magaaines, etc, for 
aaie by FB, Winuiame, 105 West 10th St. N. ¥ 


f WACK WOOD S MAGAZINE.—ORIG/ 
2) nal Edition. 35.00 per year LEONARD SooTt 
Pre. Co., 281 Broadway, New York. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


From the vital principles of the ox brain and wheat germ, is the original and 
only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and vegetable tissue, 
conceded by scientists the most powerful restorer of the vital forces. Especially 
recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, and all forms of Mental 
and Nervous Disease. Invaluable in Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of 


Consumption, 


Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25:n St, N. Y, 


Pampnhiet with testimoniala free. For sale by druggists, ‘Ls r 
There are numerous imitations and substitutes, ° 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label (FF 








By £. C. Sted- 


“The Library of American Literature zzx* 


It wil! pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. gi 
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A.C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE NOW READY: 


A New and Enlarged Editi n (printed from new 
electrotype plates) of the 


Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines. 


With a New Preface. By Mrs, MARY COWDENe 
CLARKE, 5 vols., cloth, gilt top, with photo- 
gravure illustrations, $5.00; in wbite vellum, 
gilt top, $7.50; balf calf extra, $11.25. (Each 
binding iu a neat box.) 


The continued demand for this standard work has 
induced the publishers to have prepared, under the au- 
thor’s supervision, this new edition, with the addition 
of a THIRD StkKLES, NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 

From the author’s new Preface: ** These Tales were 
written in all the glow of having finished the sixteen 
years’ labor in as the * Concordance to Shake- 
speare,’ of having seen it published and already ac- 
cepted inio public favor. 

** With a heart full of gratitude for having been per- 
mitted to live to see the present renewed cali for the 
book written when half through her now advanced age, 
its author gladly again signs herself her readers’ 

** Faituful and devoted Shakesperian servant, 
**MarRy COWDEN-CLARKE. 
**Villa Novello, Genoa, Italy, 1891.” 


The Camden Library. 
idited by G, LauRENCE GOMME, F.S.A., and 

T. FArRMAN ORvisH, F.S.A. In post 8vo 

vols,, tastetully printed and bound, 

FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 

THE ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF 
THE EXCHEQUER, By HvuBert HALL, 
F.S.A., of H. M. Public Record Office. With 
illustrations by Raiph Nevill, F.8.A.. and an 
introduction by Sir John Lubbock, Bart, Post 
8vo, cloth, $1.75, (A Prospectus, giving full 
particulars of the Series, sent, postpaid, on ap- 
plication. )} 

**In tne various chapters Mr. Hall treats of the An- 
client Treasury of the Kings of Exgiand, the Exche- 
quer House, the Officers of the Excnequer, the Chess 
Game, Exchequer Problems, and the making of the 
Budget, and his material throughout is arranged in 
such form as not only to be interesting to the ordinary 
reader, but to have value for the professed antiquary 
aswell. If the succeeding volumes of THE CAMDEN 
LIBRARY are anything iike as attractive as the first, 
the Series should have a wide success.”—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, 


NEW VOLUME, BEING FOURTH SERIES OF 


The Book-Worm. 


An Illustrated Trea: ury of Old-Time Literature. 
Tastefully printed in old style on antique pa- 
per, with numervus illustrations and ornamen- 
tal embellishments. 1 vol., octavo, $3.00, 

It isa treasury of knowledge on old-time literature, 
and presents its readers wih stores of wisdom on sub- 
jects which are attractive to the book-lover, giving him 
in @ readabie form much out-of-the-way and little 
known information on the literature of the past. THIs 
NEW VOLUME LONTAINS SEVERAL NEW FEATURES—the pri- 
mary object being, as im the case of its predecessors, 
to be as miscellaneous and discursive as possible, 
without being trivial or commonplace. 


With Poet and Player. 


Essays on Literature and the Stage. By WII- 
LIAM DAVENPOKT ADAMS, Cioth, uncut edges, 
$1.25, Unitorm with * By Ways in Bookland,’ 
As the fruit of much study of the Theatre, Mr. Ad- 

ams discourses pleasantly in one essay upon Stage Fur- 

niture; in another upon Stage Stumbles (slips of the 
tongue); in a third upon stage Effects; in a fourth 
upon the Stage Rustics; in a fifth upon Operatic He- 
roes; in @ sixth upon After-dinner Plays, and in yet 
another upon Modern Imitations of the Elizabethan 
Drama, etc. 


NEW VOLUME, “*BOOK LOVERS’ LIBRARY.” 
The Story of the Imitatio 
Christi. 


Its Sources, Birthp ace, and author, with a notice 
of the MSS. edition and translations of the 
work by LEONARD A. WHEATLEY. Cloth, un- 
cut edges, $1.25, 

It is to give a history of the book and its writer that 
Mr. Wheatiey’s story of the [Imitation is issued in the 
Book Lovers’ Library, and it is belfeved the new vol- 
ume will be welcomed as giving information about this 
book, the various editions of which coliectors have 
sought for during so many years, and which has been 
read more perhaps than any other work except the 
Bible, 





Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East Tenth St., N.Y. 





Macmillan & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH VUENTURY. 


By W. C. SYDNEY. 2 vols. Cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00, 


** Highly interesting volumes, which ought to 
be wideiy read, not alore for the intrinsic value 
of their multifarious contents, but because this 
panoramic view ot the eighteenth century is 
preéminently calcucated to reconcile the most 
confirmed pessimist to the conditions of the 
nineteenth,’—N, ¥. Tribune. 


12mo. 





T. Love Peacock’s Novels. 


Edited by RicHARD GARNETT, LL, D. 
9 volumes published monthly. 


MELINCOURT. 2 vols., r2mo. 


With Portrait. Bound in cloth, $2.00. 





THE PRACTICAL 
TELEPHONE HANDBOOK, 
AND GUIDE TO THE TELEPHONIC 
EXCHANGE. 

By JOSEPH POOLE, 


With 227 [llustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1. 





Library of Popular Science. 
THE PLANT WORLD. 


iTS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
An Introduction to the Study of Botany. 
By GEORGE MASSEE, 


With fifty-six Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1. 





New Books for the Young. 
The Story of the Iliad. 


By the Rev. A. J. CourcH. With coloved illustra- 
lions after Fiaxman, 12mo, $1.00, 





The Story of the Odyssey. 


By the Rev, A. J. CourcH. With colored illus- 
trations aftcr Fiaxman, 12mo, $1.00. 





Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, suthor of ‘Carrots,’ 
etc, Withillustrations by L. Lesirz BROOKE. 
l6mo, $1.25, 





A Pair of Originals. 
By E. Warp, author of ‘Fresh from the Fens,’ 
With Illustrations, 12mo, $1.25. 





Winifrede’s Journal. 
By Mrs, EMMA MARSHALL, author of * Mrs, Main- 
waring’s Journal,’ ete. With Iilustrations, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Tim: A Story of School Life. 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.00, 


“The book will undoubtediy touch many 
hearts.’’—Boston Beacon. 








All purchasers of books are: invited to send for 
our New iilustrated Catalogue of Chri tmas and 
Holiday Gift Books, which will be sent free by 
mail to any address, 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


ria Fourth Avenue, New York, 





Scribner’s New Books 


For THE YOUNG. 


Ey the author of ‘ Gallegher.’ 


Stories for Boys. 


By RicHARD HARDING Davis. _ Illustrated. 
i2mv. $1,00. 


M~. Davis’s new book has obtained immedi- 
ate favor, and a warmth of commendation that 
assures for it a foremost position among the 
leading books of the year. The following, se- 
lected from many favorable notices, will serve 
tu represent the universal expression of approval 
which has greeted the volume, 

ee will be astonishing, nde:d, if youths of 
ail ages are i. ot fascinated with the stories, Mr, 
Davis knows intallibiy what will interest his 
readers,’’— Boston Beacon. 

‘They are of man y sport and adventure, and, 
while of absorbing interest to any boy, wiil at 
the same time inspire him with manliness, high 
ideals, and courage."’— Boston Times. 

* Crisp in style and animated in ineident. For 
a wholesome, hearty boy we can fancy no more 
entertaining volume.’’—Newark Advertiser. 

“Of intense interest. It will be very popular 
with all boys.’’—Detroit Tribune. 


Among the Camps. 


Or Young People’s Stories of the War. By THo- 
MAS NELSON PAGE, Iliustrated, Square 
8vo0, $), 50, 

In this volume Mr, Page has told some Vir- 
ginia stories of the war, which will touch the 
heart of every reader, young or old, and which 
will rival the author’s **Two Littie Confede- 
rates’? in popularity. 


Children’s Stories in English 
Literature. 


From Shakespeare to Tennyson. By HeEenrt- 
ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Uniform with 
From Taliesin to Shake-peare, already pub- 
lished. Each 12m, $1.25, 

** Miss Wrigbt has endeared herself to a host 
of readers by her stories of history and science, 
but she has never produced a book so thorough- 
ly fascinating as this,’’— Boston Beacon. 


The Boy Settlers. 


A Story of Early Times in Kansas, 
Rrooks. Lilustrated by W. L. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“A volume that all spirited boys will admire, 
Its descriptions of rontierlieare accurate and 
exciting. The illustrations add to tie enter- 
ta:ning and instructive text.’'—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette, 


A New Mexico David, 


And Other Stories and Sketches of the South- 
west. By CHARLES F, LuMMts, lilustrated. 
i2mo, $1.25. 

**A pleasant volume of short stories, full of 
stirring incidents. and powertully written.’’— 

Congregationalist, 


Lyra Heroica. 


A Book of Verse for Boys. Seected and ar- 
ranged by Wuib_uiAM ERNeEst HENLEY. 
12mo, $1.25, 

““Mr. Henley has rendered boys a service they 

must certainly appreciate, It is a noble. a 

choice selection,’’—Boston Traveller. 


New Books by G. A. Henty. 


THE DASH FoR KHARTOUM: a Tale of the Nile. 
—REDSKIN AND COWBOY: a Tae of the 
Western Piains.—HELD Fast FoR ENG- 
LAND: a Tale of the Siege of Gibraitar. 
Eich i:iustraied, 2no, $1.50. 

**Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest.”’ 

—London Academy. 


Pilots of Pomona. 


A Story of the Orkney Isla ds. By RoBert 
- LEIGHTON. Iiiustrated. 12.no, $1.50, 

** His p ot is original ana the whole story fuil 
of excitement and enthusiasm, The volume will 
be very popular.’’—Bos‘on Herald, 


By Noa 
ROGERS. 





*4* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1891 


The Week. 


Tue action of the Republicans of the 
Pennsylvania Senate in dismissing on a 
technicality the charges of irregular conduct 
against the General Auditor and State 
Treasurer is in accordance with the fit- 
ness of things in Quay’s State. The elec- 
tion is over, the Republican ticket has 
been elected by about 60,000 majority, 
Quay says the result at the polls was 
a personal ‘‘vindication” of himself, and 
his Republican Senators now follow his ex- 
ample and say it was a ‘‘ vindication” of 
the entire party, including the State officials 
who allowed Bardsley to rob the State of 
several millions of dollars. It did not trouble 
these Senators at all to contradict themselves 
flatly in reaching their final decision. They 
based that decision on the ground that the 
Senate had no jurisdiction, yet they had 
already assumed jurisdiction by taking evi- 
dence in the case. Of course, they assumed 
it before election in order to present an ap- 
pearance of sincerity in the matter. When 
the election had been held, and the people of 
the State had shown that the; still ‘stood by” 
the Republican party, the Senators turned 
squarely about, and declared that though 
they had had sufficient jurisdiction in the 
case to permit them to take the evidence, 
they had no jurisdiction which would per- 
mit them to pronounce judgment upon it. 
They even thought at one time that they 
would adopt a resolution specifically vindi- 
cating one of the accused officials, but for 
some unaccountable reason they refrained. 











The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia in the Newton case is 
the worst blow the spoilsmen have yet re- 
ceived. It makes unlawful and punishable 
not only the golicitation of money for politi- 
cal purposes by a Government official of 
other Government officials, as in the Curtis 
case in this city, but it makes unlawful 
and punishable the collection of money 
for political purposes, ‘‘in any manner 
whatsoever,” by anybody from anybody, 
‘*in any room or building occupied 
in the discharge of official duties by 
any officer or employee of the United 
States, or in any navy-yard, fort, or arsenal.” 
One Newton in 1888 wrote letters to Gov 
ernment clerks from Virginia, soliciting 
money to help elect Mahone On these 
letters he has been indicted. To the indict- 
ment he demurred. His demurrer has been 
overruled and the case ordered for trial. 
As the facts are not disputed, he will 
probably be convicted, and even if he has 
not to go to jail, he will doubtless be fined 
and thoroughly warned. The decision goes 
so much further than that in Curtis's case 
that it will probably spread terror among 
all the ‘“‘ workers.” They may under it, of 


course, attack the clerks in their boarding- 
houses, but this will be much mere difficult 
and troublesome. 





Senator Saxton is in the field already with 
proposal: for amendments to the Ballot Law 
and Corrupt-Practices Act, and announces 
also that he will reintroduce his joint r solu- 
tion for an amendment to the Constitution 
transferring disputed election cases from the 
Legislature to the courts for settlement. 
These are all most deserving reforms, and 
the Senator ought to receive the hearty co- 
operation of all friends of honest e’ections 
in his work. He says he shall favor a blan- 
ket-ba!lot amendment; and that while he 
thinks the alphabetical arrangement of 
candidates’ names on such a ballot, as 
is provided in the Massachusetts law and 
in several others, is the best, he would be 
willing to accept the party-group plan of 
arrangement which is provided in the Indi 
ana, Onio, and many other laws, This is the 
proper spirit in which to go about 
the work. Opinions differ as to the re 
lative merits of the alphabetical and party- 
group forms of the blanket ballot, but 
all authorities agree that both those forms 
are superior to our present system of 
separate party ballots and ‘‘paster’ bal- 
lot. We trust that the Senator, profiting by 
his somewhat unfortunate experience of last 
year with amendments, will allow nothing 
to swerve him from his championship of the 
blanket ballot this year, and that he will ac- 
company his amendment embodying that 
change with other amendments which wil! 
remove the unfair obstructions that his 
amendments of last year put in the way of 
independent nominations. 





The two other proposals of Mr. Saxton 
are of no less importance than the Ballot Act 
amendments, The Corrupt-Practices Act 
must be amended so as to compel the com- 
mittees and bosses to make itemized state 
ments, and, in addition to this, not only 
should all assessments upon judiciary candi 
dates be prohibited, but all payment of as- 
sessments by them also, under penalty of 
disqualification for office and some form 
of criminal punishment; and a maximum 
limit should be placed upon the expen- 
ditures which any other candidate, either 
by himself or his agent or any commit- 
tee, can make. Two States, Colorado 
and Michigan, have made a corrupt-prac 
tices act, calling for sworn publication after 
election by candidates and committees of 
itemized accounts of all money received and 
expended, a part of their ballot-reform 
laws, thus recognizing the fact that the two 
reforms belong together in any general 
system of electoral reform. Other States 
are certain to recognize the same fact, 





Massachusetts has just removed the last 





restriction of a money sort upon the exercise 


of the suffrage—at least in elections for 
State officers) The charter of 1691 allowed 
no one to vote who did not possess an estate 
of freehold in land to the value of 40 shil 
lings per annum, or other estate to the va'ue 
of £40. The constitution adopted during the 
Revolution allowed the suffrage to “ every 
male inhabitant of twenty-one vears of age 
and upward having a freehold estate within 
the commonwealth of the annual income 
of three pounds, or any estate of the value 
of sixty pounds.” This restriction was 
abolished in 1821, but payment of a pol!-tax 
was still required be ore a man cou'd vote 
Of late years, as the State bas grown closer 


in politics, the politic ans of 


both parties 
have paid poll-taxes by the thousands, unt! 
a large fund came to be requisite for this 
purpose ip Boston. For a long time the 
question of abolishing this tax has been 
avitated, and an amendment to the Con 
stitution for that purpose, having gone 
through the preliminary stares, was ratt 
fied by the voters on November 3. The De 
mocrats have led in the movement, and ex 
pect to reap considerable advantage from 
the change—an expectation which seems to 
be justified by the bitter opposition to it 
which has been manifested all along by some 


of the shrewdest Republican managers 


Secretary Foster's letter to the American 
Bankers’ Association last week was the most 
pernicious utterance on the silver question 
that he has yet made on that subject—which 
issaying a great deal. We are very sure 
that itdid not meet the concurrence of the 
bankers to whom it was addressed, although 
most of them are members of the same poli 
tical party as the Secretary. Mr. Foster took 
ground in favor of the present silver law, with 
its monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver, as a good thing in itself--not as an 
alternative to free coinage, but asa desirable 
perinanent national policy. At all events, 
he did not hint that a time would ever come 
when it should cease. He told the bankers 
present that this law had proved beneficial 
by furnishing a currency to take the place of 
the $72,000,000 of gold exported jast sum- 
mer. Mr. George S. Coe at the same sitting 
read a paper showing that the exportation 
of this gold was rendered necessary for the 
most part by the Government’s purchases of 
silver—that is, the Government went into 
the market and bought nearly $70,000,000 
worth of an exportable article (silver), 
which would otherwise have entered into 
our international trade balance. Conse- 
quently, we had to pay our debts to a corre- 
sponding amount with gold. In other 
words, Mr. Coe showed (unintentionally per- 
haps) that Secretary Foster had put the cart 
before the horse. In other particulars Mr. 
Coe demonstrated the extreme danger of 
continuing the purchase of silver on Gov 
ernment account. 





Harper's Weekly for November 14 contains 
a statistical article by David A. Wells con- 
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cerning the amount of useless silver now 
held on storage by the Government, with 
pictorial illustrations, The amount is now 
$400,000.000, and it is increasing at the rate 
of seven tons per day. The amount now on 
hand would make a column one foot in dia- 
meter and six and one-half miles in height. 
The most adventurous balloonist the world 
has ever contained would not be able to 
reach the top of it. To haul this mass of 
silver would require 1,000 freight-cars, or 
5,500 two-horse wagons, or an army of 220,- 
000 men, each man carrying 100 pounds of it 
on hisshoulder. The cars, the teams, and the 
army are all shown in the illustrations. To 
count all the silver dollars in the Government 
warebouses would take the time of one man 
working eight hours a day for eleven years. 
The patient toiler is shown in the cartoon, 
with visibly advancing age at the end of his 
labors. This is not the first time that Mr. 
Wells has sought to teach the principles of 
finance by pictorial illustrations, as in the 
case of ‘Robinson Crusoe’s Monev,’ where 
he had the codperation of Thomas Nast. Of 
this book the Harpers have recently issued a 
new edition. It isto be hoped that it may 
have a new and wider circulation, since 
nothing better adapted to the explanation of 
money to the common people has ever been 
published in this country. 





The ‘‘arithmetic men” are at work upon 
the Electoral College as it is likely to stand 
next year, in the light of the results of the 
recent elections. One calculation divides 
the electoral votes by States accord- 
ing as the States have been carried in 
the latest elections held in them. That 
isto say, the eleven States which held elec- 
tions this year are classified according to the 
results of November 3. The other States 
are classified according to results of most 
recent elections. This gives the Demo- 
crats 242 electoral votes and the Re- 
publicans only 202. But this calcula- 
tion does not take into account the fact 
that Michigan is to choose electors by Con- 
gressional districts, and that instead of the 
entire fourteen electoral votes of the State 
going to the Republicans, as the calcula- 
tion contemplates, at least four of them 
would go to the Democratic candidate. 
This would make the division stand Demo. 
cratic 246, Republican 198. In this esti- 
mate Indiana is classified with the 
Republican States and Massachusetts and 
Iowa with the Democratic States. If 
Indiana were to be changed to the Demo- 
cratic column and Iowa and Massachusetts 
to the Republican column, the totals would 
be Democratic 283, Republican 211. If 
Massachusetts, Iowa, and Indiana are all 
placed in the Republican column, the totals 
are, Democratic 218, Republican 226. Any 
one who studies the various ca!culations ju- 
dicially will be forced to the conclusion that 
while the odds are unmistakably in favor of 
the Democrats on the ‘‘ face of the returns,’’ 
there is nothing in the outlook which justi- 
fies the assertion that either party has a 
*‘pure thing of it,” 





We find in recent copies of the Texas 
Farm and Ranch, an agricultural journal 
published at Dallas, Texas, much amusing 
information concerning Gen. Dyrenforth’s 
rain-making experiments in that State. The 
editor says that since these ‘‘ so-called ex- 
periments were made under the supervision 
of the Government and paid for by the 
people, the people are entitled to reliable in- 
formation regarding them,” and this he has 
been endeavoring to obtain. As aresuit he 
has become convinced that all the reports of 
success are false, that the experiments were 
ridiculous failures, that clouds came up and 
threatened rain befcre any explosives were 
used, that some of the heavy rain claimed 
to have been caused by the explosions 
fell the day before the General had un- 
packed his materials, and that ‘‘it is 
probably true that more atmospheric con- 
cussion was made by the jack-rabbit hunters 
in the vicinity in one day than was caused 
by the combined efforts of the rain-makers,” 
The editor offers $100 reward for proof that 
his reports of the experiments are not true in 
every essential statement, and we advise 
Uncle Jerry Rusk to see if he cannot 
win it. Of all men in the United States, he 
ought to be interested in demonstrating that 
the experiments have not been the entirely 
idiotic performances which all respectable 
authorities represent them to have been, for 
he is the officer of the United States Govern- 
ment in charge of them, and of the $12,000 
spent in making them. 





It is as yet too soon to obtain expressions 
on the Briggs case from the most signifi- 
cant religious quarters—the organs of Pres- 
byterianism in the West. Meanwhile, 
there is food for thought in the attitude 
of the Presbyterian of Philadelphia, which 
says ‘‘ unhesitatingly ” that the action of 
the New York Presbytery does not ‘‘re- 
store Prof. Briggs to the confidence of the 
Church,” and asserts that the vote at Detroit 
in veto of his appointment still represents 
the prevailing sentiment of the denomina- 
tion. A very important comment upon the 
case is to be found in the Cincinnati Herald 
and Presbyter, a denominational paper of 
great influence, It says: 


“*The Church has never expec‘ed help from 
the Presbytery of New York inthiscasre, . . . 
To the prosecution it is a Buil Run defeat, 
but there were battles after that, and com 
plete victory to the nation in theend. So 1t 
will be in this case. The decision of the New 
York Presbytery 7 inspires the adherents 
of the action of the Detroit Assembly to 
greater zeal in protecting our theological 
seminaries from unsound instruction. ime 
New York Presbytery may inscribe on its 
banner ‘ Let us have peace,’ but the motto of 
nine-tenths of the Presbyteries will be, ‘ First 
pure, then peaceable.’ ” 


Some allowance is no doubt to be made in 
such expressions for the first smart of disap- 
pointment; yet they unquestionably speak 
the feelings of a large section of the Presby- 
terian Church. 





The action of the New York Presbytery 
on Monday appears strange enough along- 
side the fact that the vote of the Gene- 
tal Assembly, approving of revision of the 








creed, expressly provided that no changes 
should be made impairing ‘‘the Reformed 
or Calvinistic system.” With preterition 
out, and the salvation of all infants and 
moral heathen in, the original Calvinistic 
system is no longer recognizable. But 
there is no likelihood that the changes 
desired by the Presbytery, or any others, in 
fact, will be made in the Westminster Con- 
fession for a long time tocome. In face of 
the conflicting recommendations made by 
the different presbyteries, the next Assem- 
bly will do nothing, it is a!most certain, ex- 
cept to call for more light and remit the 
whole question to the churches again. It 
has been shrewdly suspected that this con- 
tinuous game of battledore with revision 
was precisely what its opponents intended, 
who would be quite content to demonstrate 
the impossibility of agreement on a new 
symbol, and then use that fact as a convinc- 
ing argument for retaining the old one. The 
entire affair, too, threatens to be complicated 
by the Briggs case, which may now come 
up next spring by direct appeal to the As- 
sembly. Prof. Briggs could probably de- 
mand, if he chose to, the more orderly 
course of first appealing to the Synod, but 
as he has all along been eager to get a de- 
cision from the highest court, he will pre- 
sumably interpose no objections. 





The really serious points in the accusa- 
tions made against Admiral Brown were not 
met by his published letter, and they are not 
met by his telegram from Acapulco in reply 
to Secretary Tracy’s despatch. He has never 
given any reason for his steaming up to 
Quintero Bay in the San Francisco on the 
eve of battle. No-call of duty took him there, 
and our naval commanders charged with the 
delicate mission of maintaining American 
neutrality and protecting American interests 
in a foreign country where civil war is rag- 
ing, are not expected to put themselves in a 
most suspicious situation out of mere idle 
curiosity. He has never explained why he 
did not show the ordinary naval cour- 
tesy to the insurgent vessels in Quintero 
Bay, but gave them the impression that 
he was there as a hostile obsgrver of their 
movements. Most important of all, he has 
never accounted for the fact that, immediate- 
ly after his return to Valparaiso, a Balma- 
ceda newspaper came out with big headlines 
telling of ‘‘ the trustworthy news” about 
the insurgent forces ‘‘brought by the United 
States man-of-war San Francisco.” Of what 
avail is it for the Admiral to say that he gave 
strict orders that no information shou!d be 
carried ashore, in the face of this positive 
and as yet uncontradicted evidence that the 
news actually did leak from his ship some- 
how? Secretary Tracy’s telegram of inquiry 
is a gratifying proof that the Administration 
is properly sensitive about the affair, and we 
hope that Admiral Brown will be subjected 
to-a searching examination when he reaches 
this country. His explanations thus far do 
not explain. 





The result of the polling in the South 
Moulton division of Devonshire is all the 
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more significant because in the southwestern 
shires the Liberal Unionists were in 1886 
proportionately more numerous than jn any 
other section of England, with the possible 
exception of Birmingham. In that year in 
some of the constituencies in these coun- 
ties, such as the South Moulton and 
the Totnes divisions of Devonshire, 
and the Bodmin, St. Ives, and Tru- 
ro divisions of Cornwall, very much more 
than balf of the Liberal electors refused 
to vote for the Gladstonian candidates. In 
1885, in a total vote of about 217,000, the 
then united Liberals had in Cornwall, De- 
von, Somerset, and Dorset a majority of 
nearly 16,000, and carried twenty-one out of 
the thirty-four seats. Of the twenty-one 
Liberals then elected, ten, or almost 
half, declined to support the second read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill; and at 
the succeeding general election nine of 
these ten were again returned as Unionists, 
the other being defeated by a Conservative. 
Five of the eleven Gladstonian Liberals were 
beaten at the polls, the net result being that 
the counties which in 1885 had chosen 21 
Liberals to 13 Conservatives, the next year 
elected 20 Conservatives, 8 Liberal Union- 
ists, and only 6 Gladstonian Liberals. The 
Liberals in 1885 in the constituencies 
which were contested in 1885, had a ma- 
jority of 13,000, and in the same consti- 
tuencies in 1886 the Unionists, Conservative 
and Liberal, had a majority of 22,000, the 
total vote at the earlier election having been 
162,000, and at the later about 145,000—a 
ratio of change equivalent to more than 
250,000 votes in the State of New 
York. The result in the South Moulton 
division last Friday seems to indicate that 
the majority of those who were in 1886 dis- 
sentient Liberals in southwest England have 
become reconciled to the party programme 
and will support its candidates. If such 
shall prove to be the case, the gains the 
Gladstonians will make at the general elec- 
tion in these four counties alone will wipe 
out more than a third of the present Union- 
ist majority. 





The French do not feel as pleasantly 
towards England just now as Lord Salisbury 
intimated in his sneech the other day at the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner. M. Ribot, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, had occasion, 
some weeks ago, to discuss the question of 
Egypt in the Chamber, apropos of an attempt 
by the Anglo-Egyptian Government to sub- 
mit a French apothecary at Cairo to the local 
police regulations, ‘The French chargé at 
Cairo set up the ‘‘ capitulations” with the 
Porte as the Suzerain of Egypt, reserving 
jurisdiction over all French citizens and inte- 
rests to the French consuls, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian authorities thereupon backed 
down. In explaining all this to the Cham- 
ber, M._ Ribot distinctly declared that France 
still considered Egypt a vassal of the Porte, 
and considered al! the treaties with the Porte 
touching the status of French residents as 
entirely unaffected by the English occupa. 
tion. He then went on to say that this con- 
tinuance of the occupation was stil] deemed 





a grievance by France; that she still looked 
for its termination at the earliest possible 
moment, and that it constituted a cloud in 
the relations between France and Great 
Britain, in spite of the eager desire of 
France to make them friendly as well as 
peaceful. All this Lord Salisbury appears to 
have ignored at the Lord Mayor's banquet, 
and hence a considerable amount of irrita 
tion in the French press. This irritation has 
been prepared and fomented by the way the 
Tories have received Mr. Gladstone's obser- 
vations touching the Egyptian occupation in 
his late Newcastle speech. He said in sub- 
stance that Salisbury ought to get out of 
Egypt as soon as possible, and that its occu- 
pation was a dangerous burden. This has 
brought down on him astorm of Jingo abuse 
both from the Tories preper and from the 
Liberal Unionists. But the truth is that this 
is the doctrine which both parties he'd when 
the occupation began, as has been shown by 
many quotations. Occupation was to cease 
as soon as order was restored and Egvpt was 
able to maintain order and protect herself 
from invasion on the side of the desert, 
Order has been restored, and the reorganized 
Egyptian army has thrashed the Dervishes 
over and over again on the southern frontier, 
and the question whether it is worth while 
to stay there at the risk of offence to France 
becomes more and more pressing. 





This question is forcing itself on British 
attention all the more urgently because there 
is a growing feeling in England that the 
Suez Canal is, as a line of military commu- 
nication with India, more or less of a delu- 
sion and snare. The appreach to the canal 
would in time of war have to be protected 
by a great fleet; not only this, but the canal 
itself would have to be protected night and 
day by alarge force, for fifty men, by sinking 
something in it or throwing earth into it, 
could make it impassable in fifty minutes. 
These considerations are made the more im- 
portant by the great improvement which bas 
taken place in communication with India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. The gain of the 
canal route in time over the Cape route is so 
small since the late improvements in steam 
navigation that fewer and fewer military 
men are disposed to claim superiority for the 
canal, considering the serious cost of pro 
tecting it during a war with any Europe- 
aun Power, and especially France. In fact, 
the military value of canals in foreign terri- 
tory must alwavs be trifling, because it 
is so easy to damage them. Any injury 
done to a rai'road is a comparatively small 
matter. Ralls are soon put down again,and 
even breaches in embankments restored; but 
a canal well cut, or filled up st a good place, 
is, for practical purpeses of warfare, hard- 
ly repairable. 





Sir Charles Dilke, who is probably the best 
civilian critic of military sffairs in Europe, 
and was a close observer of the operations of 
the Franco-German war, has followed the 
late French sutumn manceuvres as a privi 
leged guest—the one person to whom no in 
formation was denied and no place forbid 











den. He has published the results of his 
observations in the last number of the Fort 
nighily in a long article, in which he boldly 
dec'ares that the French army is now the first 
in Europe, and that the issue of another strug 
gle with Germany wou!d be extremely doubt. 
ful, with the odds against the Germans, This 
was the impression made on near'y all the 
foreign officers who witnessed the manwu- 
vres, but Sir Charles Dilke has worked out 
the conclusion in detail, in an extremely in 
teresting paper. He places the French gene 
ra's now in command in the very front rank 
of strategists, and evidently rates their ca 
pacity for handling large masses of men 
above that of the Germans, now that 
Moltke and the other paladins of the war of 
1870 are gone. He restores the French in- 
fantry of the new generation to its 
old place under the first Napoleon as the 
finest fighting material the world can show, 
ardent, eager, intelligent, and thoroughly 
disciplined, and first-rate marchers, Of the 


artillery he speaks in praise nearly as high; 
but, while praising the horses and men of 
the cavalry, thinks it the weak point of the 
whole force, for want of proper leadership 
The men in high commands in {t are too 
old, cavalry leadership needing above all 
things bodily vigor, quick decision, and 
courage tinged with rashness—qualities 
which begin to decline after forty. 


. ee ee 


This astonishing revelation of the vi- 
tality of the French people he does not 
think an immediate menace to peace, but he 
does think that the present condition of the 
French army will make accidental occur- 
rences more dane rous—that is, such as 
slight offences or mistakes for which an 
apology will be expected and refused. He 
thinks it was the old Emperor's knowledge 
of the improvement in the French military 
organization which made him so ready to 
make excuses for the Schnaebelé incident, 
for instance, but doubts if the present 
Emperor would be equally ready, as the 
military men on both sides are growing 
touchier and touchier. This is made the 
more serious by the passion of the young gen 
tleman who now fills the German throne for 
making speeches on all sorts of subjects, in 
which he shows a good dea! more valor than 
discretion. His allusion to the first Napoleon 
the other day as ‘‘a Corsican parvenu,” 
besides being in bad taste, was a kind of 
thing of which the French would not stand 
many repetitions. No rdle is so dangerous 
fora man in any high place, and especially 
a man in command of a great army, as a 
habit of indiscriminate speech. Moreover, 
the Emperor evidently thinks he is Frede 
rick the Great, and can get back a century 
and a half by simple proclamation. On a 
recent visit to Bavaria he wrote in the 
‘*Golden Book” at Munich “Suprema lex 
regis voluntas””—the old maxim, more terse- 
ly expressed, of the Roman lawyers, which 
has been used so much in historical litera 
ture in illustrating the despotism of the later 
Emperors. The Bavarian press is naturally 
indignant, and says there is no law of that 
sort known in Bavaria, or, in fact, in any 
part of Germany, 
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THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF THE 
TREATY WITH BRAZIL. 


NEARLY two months ago we called attention 
to the charge, publicly made in Brazil, that 
the reciprocity agreement with that country 
had been obtained by Mr. Blaine through a 
deception. He was said to have prom- 
ised the Brazilian negotiators that our 
Government would not enter into a treaty 
with Spain affecting Cuban sugar, and it was 
alleged that, but for that promise, since 
broken, Brazil would not have accepted 
the arrangement in anything like the 
form actually adopted; moreover, that 
the Brazilian Government was indignant at 
the fraud practised upon its good faith, 
and had sent for its Minister to this country 
to come home and explain how he had been 
imposed upon. We are now in possession of 
information which enables us to set the whole 
matter in its true light. 

In the first place, there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Brazilian Government went 
into the reciprocity agreement upon the dis- 
tinct understanding that it would be given 
advantages in the matter of sugar which Cuba 
was not to obtain. It was so stated in the 
hearings before the committee of Congress 
inquiring about the matter. Thus the Jornal 
do Commercio of October 16 expressly states 
that the Government met the obvious objec- 
tions to the treaty, namely, that Brazil would 
lose her only advantage under it through the 
concession of similar terms to Cuba, by say- 
ing that, ‘‘in fact, the Government of the 
United States promised our Minister, Salva- 
dor de Mendonca, that it would not make a 
similar treaty with Spain.” This is in line 
with the same paper's former declarations 
on the same subject, and with its assertion 
that four ex-members of the Brazilian Cabi- 
net stand ready to vouch for the fact of the 
promise made to Mr. Mendorca by Mr. 
Blaine. Here, too, comes in the significant 
statemcnt of the Brazilian Consul at Hava- 
na, in his letter to the /ribune of October 
24: ‘*The treaty with Cuba . . . had 
a tendency to destroy the benefits we expected 
to reap from the negotiation.” 

We are enabled, moreover, through infor- 
mation coming to us from the most authen- 
tic sources, to affirm that Mr. Blaine did, in 
fact, give Mr. Mendonca his ‘‘ word of 
honor ” not to negotiate a treaty with Spain 
affecting Cuban sugar, and that he even 
told him that he thought the Cubans would, 
in consequence, rise and seek their inde- 
pendence! We also have positive informa- 
tion that when the Brazilian Minister appear- 
ed before the committees of the Brazilian Con- 
gress investigating the question of the treaty, 
he could defend his conduct only by saying 
that Mr. Blaine had deceived him. He also 
said that Mr. Blaine had saved the letter of 
his promise by being sick and away when 
the President and Mr. Foster actually closed 
the reciprocity negotiations with Spain. And 
he finally said that the President had agree? 
to make some modifications in the Brazilian 
treaty, in consequence of its having been ob- 
tained under false pretences. It was to se- 
cure those modifications that Mr. Mendonca 
returned to this country. 

There is no lack of corroborative evidence 





to back up these assertions. Mr. Blaine’s 
confidential organ in this city accurately re- 
flects the course of the whole negotiation. 
His first official note to the Brazilian Minis- 
ter was dated November 3, 1890, and a 
favorable reply was received on January 
31, 1391, But inthe meantime, on January 
3, and while the Brazilian negotiators 
were relying upon his pledge not to treat 
with Spain, Mr. Blaine wrote to the 
Span‘sh Minister to broach the matter to 
the Spanish Government. On January 28 
the Tribune referred to the pending negotia- 
tion and said: ‘‘There is nothing for Cuba 
to do, if she is robbed of our market, 
but to go into bankruptcy or to raise the 
flag of revolution.” And even after the 
Spanish arrangement was made, the same 
paper expressed regret that the Spanish 
West Indies had not been, ‘‘ like free and in- 
dependent Brazil, dealing directly with the 
United States,” and added, ‘‘ Without reci- 
procity, bankruptcy and ruin was before it 
[Cuba], and probably revolution and civil 
war in the end.” This is pretty good con- 
firmation of what Mr. Blaine told Mr. Men- 
dong¢a about his proposing to force Cuba to 
break with Spain. 

But as soon as he had got his agreement 
with Brazil, thus dishonorably obtained, he 
began to brandish that as his most effective 
club to compel other nations to make similar 
arrangements, So the faithful 7rzbune said 
as soon as the success of the Brazilian nego- 
tiations was announced: ‘The act of Brazil 
puts powerful pressure upon other na- 
tions. . . . Itis not difficult to under- 
stand that Brazil might soon push Cuba from 
the foremost place,” etc. And the Brazilian 
Consul, in the letter before referred to, sug- 
gestively said: ‘‘ I hardly see what he [Mr. 
Blaine] is after, unless his object was to 
make that treaty with Brazil facilitate his 
long and cherished negotiations with Spain, 
alias Cuba.” Still further confirmation of 
this view of the case is to be found in the 
undoubted fact that Brazil has already de- 
manded a modification of the treaty. A 
Rio correspondent of the Herald, in a letter 
published last week, saidsuch a demand was 
to be made, though he gave no reasons 
for it. Minister Mendonca himself, on his 
return to this country, cautiously said, in an 
interview, that he expected the treaty to be 
modified very soon. The Brazilian Consul 
at Havana said the same thing. Why should 
the treaty be modified? It has been in ope- 
ration only seven months, and has been re- 
ported as highly beneficial to both countries. 
Why this haste to modify it ? 

Plainly, only because Brazil knows that 
she was duped, and proposes to have redress, 
As the Jornal do Commercio says: ‘‘ The 
Brazilian agreement has been a golden key 
to the Americans.” But it was a stolen key. 
The Brazilians want it back, or some equiva- 
lent. The paper just quoted—which is thé 
London 7Zimes of Brazil—says further: 
‘It is true that, so far, we are 
not losing much by it [the treaty]; 
but we have gained nothing except a repu- 
tation in diplomacy as the tool of Blaine, 
without the slightest equivalent—and that is 
not a very proud role, to tell the truth.” 








Meanwhile, we in this country are left to re- 
flect upon that great gain in dignity and de- 
cency which has, we have been toid, marked 
Mr. Blaine’s diplomacy during his second 
term as Secretary of State. 





THE SALE OF THE JUDGESHIPS. 


IT is not often that a law fails so completely 
in attaining its object as our Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, The Democrats, it is but just to 
them to say, in their last State platform, de- 
manded an extension of its provisions, and 
what has been already seen of its working in 
two elections shows that an extension is ab- 
solutely necessary. The section which is 
made 41d of the Penal Code obliges every can- 
didate to file ‘‘ an itemized statement ”’ of his 
expenses, showing all the money expended by 
him directly or through other persons ‘‘in aid 
of his election,” and giving ‘‘ the names of the 
various persons who received such moneys.” 
But as there is no limitation put on the 
sums so contributed, and no prohibition of 
any class of expenditure except direct bri- 
bery of voters, ‘‘ the itemized statement ” is, 
of course, valueless. What the candidates 
do, or may do, under the act, is to give, in a 
lump sum, the amount they have paid to 
the Campaign Committee; but the Campaign 
Committee is under no obligation to render 
any account whatever, so that the law is 
practically futile. It can contribute nothing 
to electoral purity until a limit has been 
put on the amount which a candidate may 
spend, and his committee or agents are 
compelled to specify what they did with the 
money which he put in their hands, 

The statements filed by the candidates in 
the late election have in most cases a touch 
of burlesque about them. But there is noth- 
ing humorous or amusing in the returns made 
by the candidates for judicial offices. No- 
thing can better illustrate the deadened 
state of public opinion in New York than 
the ca’m with which these revelations of 
the open sale of the judicial offices of the 
city are received. Judge Ingraham has 
been long on the bench, and is well 
known as an able and upright judge. There 
was not the smallest doubt of his reélection. 
The commendation bestowed on this and 
other judicial nominations of Tammany 
Hall was used during the canvass to show 
the groundlessness of fears about Tam- 
many by Mr. Fairchild and others, who 
were working for the success of the Demo- 
cratic State ticket. But it now appears that 
Judge Ingraham was actually made to pay 
$7,000, or nearly one-half of his salary, in 
order to obtain it. Wedo not like to cha- 
racterize this transaction asa sale in which 
Judge Ingraham appeared as vendee; we 
think the correct description of it is, that it 
was ransom levied on a judge of the 
State of New York, on his way to the bench, 
by a gang of foot-pads. This enormous 
sum was actually, as appears by the re- 
turns, paid over to Croker, and by him 
pocketed and in no way accounted for. 
Mark well, that no orator stumped, or was 
needed to stump, for Judge Ingraham. He 
needed no man’s praise and no man’s de- 
fence against attacks of any description on 
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his personal or professional character. There 
were absolutely no expenses properly in- 
curred on his behalf except the cost 
of printing and distributing the paster 
ballots. For this, one hundred dollars 
would probably have amply sufficed. Cro- 
ker had no more claim on him by right, 
therefore, for anything beyond this than 
any blackmailer or confidence man who 
besets simple-minded travellers in the 
neighborhood of the railway stations. 
The seven thousand dollars was pure ex- 
tortion practised on a judicial officer by 
an adventurer who holds no office of any 
description, and pursues no recognized call- 
ing or industry. But the misery and shame 
of it is that this practice has gone on openly 
for years, in the full light of day, has never 
been prohibited or punished, and is not now 
legally punishable. 

There is much the same story to tell about 
Judge Pryor, who has been elected on a 
Tammany nomination to the Common Pleas. 
This nomination, euphemistically speaking, 
was sold to him for $10,000, probably be- 
cause it was the first time he had been 
elected. This sum was pocketed by Me- 
Quade, the Tammany Treasurer, in the same 
way. The expenses of the canvass were no 
greater in Judge Pryor’s case than in Judge 
Ingrabam’s, and yet he hashad to surrender 
two-thirds of his first year’s salary, and 
neither he nor any outsider knows what 
was done with it. 

Some of the smaller judicial offices cost 
still more in proportion to the salary. Judge 
McCarthy, the Tammany nominee for the 
City Court, paid Croker $6,150 for a 
chance at a salary of $10,000, and 
paid to others $1,748 No one knows 
what became of the money, in what bar- 
rooms it was spent, and by what foul crea- 
tures it was guzzled or gambled away. 
Mr. McCrea, who got the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Civil Justiceship in the Tenth 
District, actually paid to various organiza- 
tions $6,500 for his nomination, though 
the salary of the office is only $6,000. Is it 
possible to conceive of a more diabolical 
preparation for the proper dispensation of 
justice among the poor than a load of debt 
incurred in purchasing the judicial office ? 


The cheap way in which the candidates 
for political offices, according to their own 
story, got their places, is curious and inte- 
resting, and will excite many a smile among 
the judicious, The noblest Roman of them 
all, Mr. Bourke Cockran, the Tammany 
‘*Custos Mores,” got returned to Congress 
for the beggarly sum of twenty-five dollars 
—ten dollars less than his monthly re- 
ceipts from each Deputy Sheriff when 
he was counsel for Sheriff Grant. 
Mr. Fassett got defeated for $8,450, but 
gives the items pretty minutely. Mr. 
Flower, on the other hand, paid, he says, 
only $5,000, although his nomination must 
have been worth to him, one wou'd say, on 
the basis of the judicial scale, about $500,- 
000—that is, it must have cost at least 
seventy times as much to eect him as 
it did to elect Judge Ingraham. The 
whole story is most instructive. We 
commend it to the serious attention of all 
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patriotic men, and especially to those who 
are comforted by the reflection that if 
Croker’s present kindly ‘‘ mood ” lasts, he 
will give us ballot reform in the State of 
New York. Hamilton and Washington, 
we see, did not drive Sir Guy Carleton out 
of the State for nothing. 


TAMMANY APOLOGISTS. 


THE very worst consequence of Tammany 
rule in this city is not the actual corruption 
and disorder it produces, but the connivance 
or condonation which it imposes on the press 
and the bar. As soon as a Tammany man 
gets possession of the leading city office, a 
sort of conspiracy of apology seems to be 
entered into by nearly all the agencies that 
do most to shape or control public opinion 
The lawyers find that in the course of their 
practice they encounter Tammany influences, 
for weal or woe, at almost every step they 
take, and have, perforce, in the interest of 
their cients, as wel! as in their own, to keep 
on good terms with the mammon of un 
righteousness. The newspapers, in like 
manner, either are direct recipients of what 
‘*Fatty ” Walsh calls ‘ favors,” or else are 
under obligations to Tammany for support 
given to party candidates at the polis. From 
these conditions there almost invariably 
results, especially soon after an elec 
tion in which Tammany has played a 
prominent part, either dead silence about 
the conduct of Tammany officials, or else 
bold and outspoken praise of its worst ap 
pointees. he general effect of these apolo- 
gies and justifications on the moral and po 
litical standards of the city population is, of 
course, about as bad as bad can be. We do 
not believe that any Christian community 
has, in the whole history of free government, 
been exposed to influences so debauching 
and so well calculated to mske corruption 
permanent and ineradicable. The process 
began about 1867, when Tweed was rising 
into power, and it nursed him finally into 
the excesses which came near making 8 
revolution necessary to oust him. It is on 
this subserviency that Tammany has again 
risen into power and expects to Keep in 
power. 

There could not be a better illustration of 
what we mean than the treatment by the 
press of Mayor Grant’sapvpointments. They 
are in the main the worst ever made in a 
modern civilized community. The mere 
spectacle of some of his men, and indeed of 
himself, in high office is a bit of education 
forthe younger generation against which 
Church and school wou'd have hard work 
to contend, even if there were nobody but 
the Tammany General Committee to ap- 
prove of it. But what is the younger 
generation to say or think when it finds 
them defended or praised or kept silent 
about by what is now almost the 
only literature of the bulk of the popula- 
ion in this city- the newspapers; and not 
the lowest kind of newspapers either, but 
newspapers of the best class, possessing a 
certain amount of moral and intellectual in- 
fluence ? Take the case of Grant’s police 
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eight, the last two being ‘‘ Paddy ” Divver 
and the more notorious Grady. Tbere are 
few, if any, Tammany politicians whose 
unfitness, not only for any judicial of- 
fice, but for any place of trust or emo- 
lument, is better Known than Grady’s, 
The bestowal on him of a police magis 
tracy was a shocking offence against pub- 
lic decency. Yet the New York Z#mes, as 
the fatal consequence of its alliance with 
Tammany in the last canvass, was obliged 
to retrain from one word of comment on it, 
and, worse than this, was obliged to give a 
sketch of Grady's career which might have 
been written about any one of the most re 
putable members of the bar in this city, 

But the Brooklyn /Aagie, another Demo- 
cratic paper of wide intluence and circula- 
tion, and which every pow and then has 
interva's of sobriety and political morality, 
does better for Tammany than shut its eyes 
and hold its nose, It boldly defends Grant's 
police justiccships, as appointments eminent- 
ly fit to be made and justified by the resulta, 
It says 


“There is no mystery about what consti- 
iu ies efficiency in a police justice He is the 
most eflective justice who hears the largest 
number cf cases in the shortest spece of time 
and decides them in a way satisfactory to jus 
tice, conducive to the decrease of complaints 
in the region over which he presides, and help- 
ul tothe recognition of law aud authority 
aming thore who are brought before him 
By these standards, which are as exact and 
which are as cepabe of precise formulation 
in fgures or other terms as a civil service 
examination is, Patrick Divver is proving 
to be the most effective justice that New 
York city bas bad In a great many yeara 
Clarence W. Meade and Edward Hogan near- 
y equal him in «fficency, and the other 
men named as rarking next are making an 
excellent record. Justice Taintor is doing as 
well as he knows bow, just as Ju-tice John RB 
Cechrane undoubiedly did, but he does not 
know bow very we'l In these instances news- 
paper comment and public expectations have 
not been met. The one has been reversed and 
the other refuted by events The ‘ good’ men 
bave made poor justices. The * bad’ men, so 

called by the pres«, have made good ones.” 


The answerto a}l this iseasy. The account 
given of the administration of criminal jus- 
tice by Paddy Divver and others is pure ro- 
mance. I: is the concoction of the editorial 
imagination. Nobody knows how justice 
is administered in the New York police 
courts who does not watch the proceedings 
regularly from day to day, as some of 
the police do, and who does not know 
the relations of the magistrates to the 
persons brought before him, as the po- 
lice generally do. The difficulty in offi- 
cering police courts in large cities is very 
like the difficulty of getting fit men for 
Indian agencies. It consists in the absence 
of observation by an intelligent public. 
Nobody fit to form good judgment on the 
administration of a police court frequents 
such places. There is seldom anv audience 
but policemen, criminals, and semi-crimi- 
nals) The justice is monarch of all he sur- 
veys, and protects his cronies, punishes bis 
enemies, and baflies the law—as in dealing 
with liquor-dealers, gamblers, and throwers 
of rubbish into the streets—with perfect 
impunity. 

All civilized communities that we know 
of, except our own, make some effort to 
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vision by means of the guarantee afforded 
by the life and character of the men put on 
the bench. They apply to the administration 
of criminal justice the principle of selection 
which they apply to all otheruseful and re- 
sponsible work. They refuse judgeships to 
the Divvers and the Gradys, for the reason 
which would make it impossible for Grady 
to get the conduct of an important suit, or 
Divver the cashiership of the Hagle’s count- 
ing-room or the editorship-in-chief, even if he 
had the literary qualifications, his reputation 
in other respects being what it now is. The 
doctrine that character is of no importance 
for such places, and that the commonest 
street ruffian one can pick up is, on the 
whole, more likely to prove a good 
magistrate than a lawyer of good standing 
in the community, because he has lived in 
closer contact with the criminal classes or 
has been a criminal himself, is a novelty; 
but it is the natural product of Tam- 
many politics. The rule of a great city 
by the remarkable band who have now 
got control of our city government is in 
itself an absurdity, and, if defended, has to 
be defended by absurdity. But it cannot be 
defended, even by absurdities, without in- 
flicting serious injury on the moral sense 
of the community. We doubt much whe- 
ther the mere sight of Tammany rule 
has not already inflicted on the city 
an injury from which it will take a 
long time to recover. But the injury be- 
comes more serious, and more likely to be 
permanent, when the moulders of public 
morality begin to tell the voters that the 
spectacle is on the whole edifying and hope- 
ful; that the belief that birth, rank, and 
wealth were necessary qualifications in legis- 
lators or administrators or judges, was not 
the only mistake of past ages (another 
and greater mistake being the belief that 
some little knowledge, and a clean, decent, 
and honest life, were necessary for the dis- 
charge of public trusts); that the greatest 
discovery of democracy was that bummers, 
rowdies, drunkards, gamblers, pugilists, 
bilks, shysters, and dead-beats were the 
coming men, and that the State was happiest 
which had the best supply of them for its 
vacant offices, 








THE WRECK OF THE DESPATCH. 


THE approval by Secretary Tracy of the 
report of the court of inquiry exonerating 
all the officers of the Desj;atch from blame 
for her loss must have been accorded in 
pursuance of the very natural and proper 
habit of leaving professional questions to be 
decided by professional men. But the cir- 
cumstances are so extraordinary that the 
matter should not be allowed to rest where it 
is, Wrecks from collisions, from treacher- 
ous currents, gales, deviations of the com- 
pass, from losing the way in a fog, and 
from sudden accidents of all kinds, are 
common enough. But we should have to 
search long and widely to find another case 
of a ship in perfect command steaming 
ashore at full speed in fair, clear weather, on 
a familiar coast and in the full blaze of a 





first-order lighthouse only four or five miles 
away. The only excuse was, that the officer 
in charge of the watch thought that this bril- 
liant white light was the red light of a light- 
ship which he had actually passed without 
seeing it an hour and a half before. That 
such an excuse should be accepted by a court 
of inquiry seems most astonishing, even to a 
landsman, and becomes yet more so when we 
consider what must have been the circum- 
stances as present to the mind of the officer 
directing the course of the ship. It is true 
that we cannot speak with confidence as to 
all details. On minor points the testimony, 
as reported in the newspapers, is confused 
and contradictory, and the cross-examination 
of the officers concerned seems to have been 
anything but critical and searching. But the 
known location of the lights and the course 
of the ship, as afterwards worked out, enable 
us to fill in all that is wanting to complete one 
of the most singular stories in the history of 
navigation. Let us place ourselves, in ima- 
gination, on the deck of the Despatch on the 
night of the wreck, and think out what we 
should have seen. 


The hour is one o’clock a. M., the ship 
steaming nine or ten knots. Within an 
hour two lights are to be sighted, unless the 
weather is too thick to permit it. The first 
is at the masthead of the Winter Quarter 
Shoal Lightship, a small red light; the rext, 
fourteen miles farther on, is Assateague 
Light, a white light of the first order, 153 
feet above the sea level. Being so much 
higher and brighter than the other, it 
is visible seven miles farther. In the 
clearest weather the lantern of the light- 
ship can be seen at a distance of twelve 
miles from the deck of an ordinary steam- 
ship, and at eleven miles from that of the 
Despatch; for the other light the distances 
are nineteen and eighteen miles. In spite of 
the two lights being fourteen miles apart,the 
second should be sighted about forty mi- 
nutes after the first, not only because of its 
greater range, but because its direction is so 
oblique to the course that it is only about 
twelve miles farther away. 


Just about the time the officer expects to 
see the red lantern, the lookout reports a 
light on the starboard bow. It is a common 
weakness of men that, in doubtful cases, one 
thinks he sees what he expects to see ; and it 
is well known that a white light may have a 
lurid tint when first sighted on the sea 
horizon. We cannot, therefore, blame the 
officer that he thought the light was red, 
that being the expected color. But it 
is a little surprising that, in that sus- 
picious frame of mind which is the only 
guarantee for safety at sea, the fact that the 
light was not ahead, which was the expected 
direction, but in the direction of Assateague, 
should have called up no question whatever 
of the identity of the light. The only ex- 
planation which suggested itself to his too 
confiding mind was, that the ship had drifted 
two or three miles out of her course, which 
was now altered accordingly, and directed 
nearly towards the light. 

The strange part of the story begins one 
hour after the light was sighted. The officer 
knows well that he could not possibly see 


the red light at a greater distance than ten 
or eleven miles; to bring this knowledge to 
his mind a circle on his chart shows it to 
him. On his theory, he must, at the end of 
one hour, about 2:30 a. M., have been close 
upon the lightship, and in full sight of As- 
sateague light. Still, no question presents 
itself to hismind. The minutes pass on; if he 
bas the use of his faculties he knows that he 
must be miles beyond the lightship, yet 
he chases the tgnus fatuus, and never once 
asks, Where is Assateague? Had he obeyed 
the Captain’s orders to rouse him in case of 
anything unusual, he would have awakened 
the Captain with the announcement, ‘‘ There 
is indeed something unusual and unheard of. 
We have been steaming toward the Winter 
Quarter lightship for nearly an hour and 
a half, and her light is still in the 
horizon, though it is invisible at dis- 
tances of more than eleven’ miles. 
And nothing is to be seen of Assateague, 
though we have been within range of it for 
an hour!” The reader can imagine the 
emphasis with which the Captain would 
have exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, fool! if you have 
been chasing a light for an hour and a half 
without reaching it, that cannot be the light- 
ship; it can be nothing but Assateague it- 
self,” But the officer saw nothing to disturb 
his serenity, although the fancied red light 
must long before have developed into the 
brilliant white of a first-order light, 150 feet 
above the sea and only a few miles away; 
nothing to impair his confidence that he was 
only approaching the red lantern of the 
lightship; never thought of Assateague— 
until a rude shock and the coarse grat- 
ing of the ship on the bottom brought 
him to his senses! He had steamed twelve 
miles past the lightship and never suspect- 
ed it. 

The exoneration of the Captain, Lieut. 
Cowles, and his executive officer, Lieut. 
Noel, was quite justifiable. The latter had 
been relieved by Lieut. Mulligan at two 
o'clock. But the conclusion that no court- 
martial was necessary in the case of Mulli- 
gan looks quite too lenient unless the reported 
evidence of the actors is egregiously in error. 
For the credit of the service we hope the 
official report will show some extenuating 
circumstances to justify its conclusions; but 
the only excuse so far offered is not encou- 
raging. It was weakly claimed that, through 
some peculiarity of the lenses, the Assateague 
light often looked red or pink. No one who 
knows how scrupulous is the care with 
which all lenses and lights are tested by the 
Lighthouse Board, will believe this to be 
possible. 

Apart from all questions of the possible 
color of the light, the following three con- 
clusions seem well established: 

(1.) That the ship steamed fourteen miles 
towards a supposed light which could not 
| be seen more than eleven miles, or twelve 
at the utmost, without the officer in charge 
thinking there must be something wrong. 

(2) That Assateague Light was well 
known to be in full sight for forty-five 
minutes before the ship struck, and yet the 
officer never looked ‘or it. 





(8.) That by the dead reckoning itself the 
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cbaser to compensate himself somehow was 
developed. Must this not ultimately become 
recognized with us when a price is recognized 
by law as properly payable, as it is in New 
York, and published with no sense of shame? 

(2.) The second is, that there is no jurisdic- 
tion in a court to address the Governor of a 
State to remove a State Treasurer from office 
for connection with a connivance at, or 
concealment of, misappropriation of public 
money by a collector of the revenue; the 
jurisdiction being given the court in these 
words: “for [in case there is] reasonable 
cause.” 

This judgment of a judicial tribunal was 
pronounced by twenty-eight persons belonging 
to the party accused, and denied by nineteen 
of the opposite party. 

The only comment that can be of any value 
is, that party allegiance blinds, or misleads to 
the extent of yerverting the intellect, even 
those administering justice according to law; 
for it is quite impossible that opinion should 
thus be divided on a subject which had never 
been mooted as a yarty question, unless the 
mind was influenced by considerations for 
party that bad no relation to the subject. 

It is to be observed that the tribunal did not 
decide that there was not a reasonable cause, 
or whether the accusation set forth a reason- 
able cause, but that they, the Court, had no 
jurisdiction to inquire whether the accuration 
was material, or, if material, sufficiently 
proved under the grant of the jurisdiction to 
inquire if there was reasonable cause, [t may 
be added that the arguments for the majority 
prove either an incapacity to think or a biassed 
mind, Take, for instance, the claim to the 
right toa trial by jury as bis reason by one 
judge, and the bad motive of the Governor in 
calling the Senate to consider the question as 
his reason by another. The other side was 
nearly as bad when they replied that the charge 
was no ground for impeachment or indict- 
ment, and therefore, etc. 

These arguments prove only that the minds 
of the judges were so perverted by party con- 
siderations as to be unable to think at al). 
Do not such facts disprove the silly statement 
that we are not responsible fcr our belief be- 
cause we cannot control the effect of evidence 
on our minds? Are they not a striking illus- 
tration of the eternal trutb, set forth by St. 
Paul, that God willsend upon men that have 
pleasure in unrighteousness a strong delusion 
—that they shall believe a lie even where the 
unrighteousness is merely party allegiance 
that compels voting as a party dictates? 

Rk & we 

PHILADELPHIA, November 12, 1891. 





JOHNSTON’S EDITION OF JAY’S COR- 
RESFONDENCE, 

To THE EpIToR oF THE Nation: 
Sir: The writer of the review of vol. iii. of 
the ‘ Papers and Corresponderce of John Jay,’ 
which recently appeared in your paper, fonnd 
occasion to criticise rather sharply certain er- 
rors in the rendering of proper names, which 
he considered as evidence of ‘ inexcusable 
carelessness,” It seems to us to be in order to 
make clear to your reviewer and to the read- 
ers of your paper that the larger porion of 
these so-called ‘‘errors” were due, not to any 
carelessness on the part of the type-setters and 
proof-readers, or to any editorial oversight, 
but to the editorial decision that these manu- 
scripts should be printed precisely as written. 
This has been the policy pursued in the com- 
panion sets of the writings of Hamilton, 
Franklin, and Washington, and while it has 


tain kind of criticism, it has, we think, met 
the approval of the larger portion of the read- 

ers and critics of the works in question. We 
add examples of some of the proper names re- 
ferred to; ** Ciracchi” is printed precisely as 
Jay wrote it; ‘* Canzwort” is printed precise’y 
as Mrs, Jay wrote it; ** Hudon” is printed 
precisely as T. Franklin wrote it (twice); 
“ Varville” is printed precisely as Jay wrote 
it;‘* Montiers” is printed precisely as Jay 
wrote it, unless the n shculd be read as tu, 
which would have been correct. It is, bow- 
ever, n in the old edition, 

In addition to the above-referred-to criti 

cisms of the spelling of proper names, your re- 
viewer charges our editor with having sup- 
pressed ‘‘ everything of importance in regard 
to the Spanish negotiations in 1785-88." In 
reply to this criticism, Prof. Johnston reports 
to us as follows: 

‘* The reviewer misreads the letter of May 
19, 1785, mentioned, by regarding it as ‘a sia: 

at + pain,’ when in reality Jay was only trying 
to better our infant trade ina new way. His 
original instructions (p. 250, vol. i.) urged bim 
to ob:ain (from Spain direct) the Honduras 
trade. As Spain did not grant it, Jay pushes 
for its participation with England. 

** In the second place, | bave given the one 
or two important letters respecting the nego- 
tiations (p. 240 et seq), and to have loaded the 
volume with more would have opened it to the 
criticism of dulness or overweight of the 
Spanish matter, when vol. ii. bad ‘ad so much 
of it. I paid special attention to our natioral 
matters, as more important, and put in every 
reference to the adoption of the Constitution, 
New York elections, and the Supreme Court 

These are points which I assumed a_ critic 
would at least casually notice.” 


Asking that you will kindly find space in 
your columns for the above statement, we are 
yours respectfully, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
New Yor, November 12, 1891. 





{We shculd be sorry to have even the ap- 
pearance of being unjust to Prof. Johnston, or 
to his publishers, and hed carefully consid 
ered our criticisms before making them 
The fact that Mrs, Jay did write ‘‘Canzwort,” 
and Temple Franklin did write ‘‘ Hudon,” 
disposes of the doubts we expressed, and we 
will accept the fact that Jay wrote the other 
names as printed. But it seems to us that 
the examples of errors in criticism thus se- 
lected were not selected happily, being in 
every case names infrequently met with; and 
that the editor’s plea of following ‘‘ copy” is 
inconclusive, as he has taken strange liberties 
with the text throughout, and nowhere 
states that he intends to print exactly as 
written. When in the first two volumes we 
came across omissions, transpositions, etc, 
we concluded that the editor was exercising 
a certain control over the manuscript record, 
and a large number of such changes only 
confirmed us in this opinion. Or how else 
could he bave omitted, without any mark of 
om‘ssion, such a phrase as the italics in the 
following sentence: ‘‘ I find that in France 
great men, like their predecessors of old, 
have their bards. Yours seem tolave mount 
ed high mettied Fecasva, and to dave bien in- 
spired (if Brycene’s docirine be right) by eec- 

trised muses.” Written to Frank'in, there 
was 8 fitness in the allusion. 

Asto the Spanish negotiations, we must 
maintain our opinion. Denied by Spain a 
participation in the trade of Honduras, Jay 
sought to obtain it indirectly of Eagland, 
who herself enjoyed her privileges in that 


this was notaslap at Spain throvgh Eng- 
land, the proposition must certainly be ca- 
pable of an interpretation in “ a new way.” 
Prof. Johnston will hardly claim that Jay 
was intent upon doing a favor to Spain. 
Then, as regards the negotiations with Gar- 
dequi after the Revolution, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that they were of far more im 
portance historically than Jay’s entire career 
in Spain. The single report of Jay propos 
ing to waive the right to navigate the Mis 
sissippi, of which no mention {s made in 
Prof. Johnston's volumes, produced resulta 
of general import, worthy to be called ** pa- 
tional” had the nation then existed. It was 
a Vitalincident in Jay's career; it is essential 
to an understanding of the national bistory. 
Prof. Johnston gives one letter on the nego 
tiations, and a very un mportant letter, too, 
for what was regarded at the time as Jay's 
surrender to Spain is not noticed. It is be 
cause we d ffer with the editor on what con- 
stitutcs a ‘‘ national ” matter that we did 
net so much as casualy notice the miner 
contributions the volume contsins.—Ep. Na 
TION | 

ABBOT AGAINST ROYCE 

To tua Eprron oF Tur Nation 

Sin: Mr. Peirce’s letter on this subject in 
your last week's isue unfortunately brings it 
before the larger public; and, since Mr. Peirce 
professes to be a neutral judge, it may leave 
on your readers an impression unfair to Prof, 
Royce if nothing more gets said. May I take 
a little of your space to record my opinion of 
tle merits of the case f 

First, the facts Prefessor Ri ¥ce, one of the 
editors of the infernational Journal of Kthics, 
wro e, in its first number, a review, seventeen 
pages long, of Dr. Abbot's * Way Out of Ag- 
nosticism.’ This review was altogether techni- 
cal in character, but hostile in ecntent, im- 
yugning both the value a:d the originality of 
Dr. Abbot's philosophy. Reviews of philo- 
soy bical books in technical journals are apt to 
be destructive—that is what philosophers ex- 
pect of each other; and inthis rview there 
Was nothing unusually intolerable, as reviews 
go, till the page before the last, in which (set 
in some sentences of a rhetoric characteristic 
of Prof. Royce) the following passage occurred: 

“But Dr. Abbot's way is not careful, is not 
novel, and, when thus set forih to the people 
as pew and boid and American, it is likely to 
do precisely as much harm to careful inquiry 
as it gets influence over immature or imper- 
fectly traimed minds, 1 venture, therefore, to 
speak plainly, by way of a professional warn- 
ing to the liberal-minded public concerning 
Dr. Abbot's philosophical pretensions, And 
my Warning takes the form of saying that if 
peopleare totbink in this confused way, uncon- 
scicusly borrowing from a great speculator like 
Hegel,and then depriving the borrowed concep- 
tion of the peculiar subtiety of statement that 
made it useful in its place—and if we readers 
are for our part to accept such scholasticism 
as is found in Dr. Atbot’s concluding sections 
as at all resembling philosophy—then it were 
ar better for the world that no reflective 
thinking whatever should be done. If we 
can’t improve on what God has already put in- 
to the mouths cf the babes and :ucklings, let us 
at all events make some other u-e of our wis- 
dem and prudence than in setting forth the 
‘ American theory’ of what has been in large 
part hidden from us.” 

This pas age is Dr. Abbot's chief ground of 
complaint. It contains the expression “* pro- 
fessional warnirg,” which certainly has a con- 
ceited sound. Dr. Abbot assumes thst by 
“ professional” Prof. R. meant professorial, 
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University for the warning conveyed. his is 
the basis of his application to the President 
end Fellows of Harvard to punish in some 
way their employee. 

That an author should feel sore at being so 
handled by a critic is inevitable. That he 
should wish to reply is natural. Dr. Abbot 
replied. Mr. Peirce says that the editors first 
postponed, then excluded this reply, and final- 
ly threatened legal proceedings if it were pub- 
lished apart, A falser impression of the facts 
cannot be imagined than this statement gives, 
The editors were liberal as few editors are. 
An editor’s first duty, if controversy must be, 
is to restrict it to one number so that it may 
not disgust the readers by trailing its slow 
length along. Dr. Royce and his colleagues, 
accordingly, in accepting Dr. Abbot's re- 
ply (although it was some thirty pages 
long aud bitterly personal), insisted that a 
rejoinder from Prof, R, should appear after it 
in the same number. Dr. Abbot agreed to the 
rejoinder, tut stoutly protested that it shou'd 
not appear in that number. On condition, 
however, that the rejoinder should have ap- 
pended to it a retort from him which should 
close the controversy, Dr. Abbot agreed that 
one number might contain both his own and 
his reviewer’s words, These negotiations and 
the documents they demanded could not be 
finished in time for the then pending number 
of the review, which consequently appeared 
without the controversy in it. Mr, Abbot 
charges the editors with wilful delay; one as 
familiar as Mr. Peirce with the conditions of 
getting a number” out might easily imagine 
less far-fetched reasons, 


The July number was then in order, and the 
editors, who had not yet got Abbot’s re- 
tort, now claimed that it should ‘‘ not exceed 
Royce’s rejoinder in length,” that it should 
**not raise new issues,” and that, since the 
twenty-eight-page reply was full cf persona! as- 
persions, these last words from Abbot ‘should 
not assault Royce’s personal character, and 
should be parliamentary in form, and free 
from personally abusive language.” To this 
proposal Dr. Abbot’s reply was, to quote the 
words of his memorial to the President and 
Fellows, ‘‘a short and dry rejection in toto.” 

Then came rumors of a lawsuit and a pampbh- 
let on the part of Dr. Abbot. Is it wonderful 
that Dr. Royce should now consult a lawyer 
as to how the growing tide of unpleasantness 
might best be minimized? The lawyer warned 
Dr. Abbot that to publish a pamphlet might 
make him legally liable, this being of course 
an ordinary routine precaution against future 
legal trouble of any sort. Mr. Peirce, follow- 
ing Dr. Abbot's ex-parte statement, treats it 
as part of a plan to ‘‘stifle” the latter’s re- 
ply. Now Dr. Abbot (though in general cor- 
rect in his record of the facts) has omitted the 
important fact that in the very letter in which 
the lawyer conveyed the warning as to liabili- 
ty, he also made an offer to Dr. Abbot from 
Prof. Royce to print his long reply in the 
next Journal, with no editorial comment in 
that number, provided Dr, A. would prune it 
of degrading personalities, leaving the argu- 
ment unteuched, The quid pro quo seems fair 
enough; yet the sacrifice demanded was in- 
tolerable to Dr. Abbot, and he yublished bis 
memorial to the Harvard Corporation instead. 

A more grotesque accuration of unfair edi- 
torial treatment then that made by Dr. Abbot 
and echoed by Mr. Peirce was consequently 
never made, 

Now as to Mr, Peirce’s talk about Prof. 
Royce’s ‘cruel purpose” of “ ruining Dr, Ab- 
bot’s reputation.” When did a critic ever 
deny the value of a book without the purpose 








of ruining the author’s reputation—bis repu- 
tation, namely, for competency in that field? 
That Prof. Royce had any animosity to Dr. 
Abbot’s reputation in other relations of life is 
too silly a charge even for denial. And what 
Mr. Peirce means by the affair being a 
‘brutal life-and-death combat from the 
first,” I confess is too dark a thing for me 
to understand. Had J written a book with 
such ambitious aims as Dr. Abbov’s, I should 
expect my differently-thinking compeers to 
handle me without gloves, and should despise 
them if I suspected that the fear of wounding 
my feelings stayed their hand. Were Prof. 
Roy ce’s review one of my book, I should prob- 
ably be consderably stirred-up by his low 
opinion of me, and should feel the genial lati- 
tude of his style, when expressing the same, to 
be peculiarly exasperating. At the same time 
I should recognize the inevitableness of such 
differences of understanding, and should feel 
that I had no avowable grievance, since, un- 
like those critics who dismiss a volume of 
poems or a novel with a sneer for which no 
grounds are given, Prof. Royce had given his 
owu reasons for all that he had said. My only 
remedy would lie in beating down my critic’s 
philosophy and strengthening my own. Mr. 
Abbot’s remedy of heaping personal outrages 
upon Prof. Royce and his motive:, admits of 
no excuse but a pathological one. It is truly 
deplorable that the quarrel should spread be- 
yond the academic worid. But since Mr. 
Peirce has served it up for your readers in 
what they also may imagine to be an *‘ impar- 
tial” statement, it seems but fair that one with 
a less ex-parte knowledge of the facts should 
also be heard. WiLL1aM JAMES, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, November 15, 1891, 





DISFIGUREMENT OF FRENCH 
CHURCHES. 


To tHE Eprror oF THE NatTIon: 


Sir: A grave abuse has lately been working 
its way into French churches, without protest 
or notice so far as I have observed, which has 
already brought about serious disfigurement 
of some of the most interesting and beautiful 
structures in the world, and now threatens 
still further and rapid degradation. 

No one at all susceptible to sentimental im- 
pressions can ever have seen the chapels of 
favorite saints decorated, as they are still in 
some Roman Catholic countries, and as they 
used to be in all, with the ex voto gifts of 
grateful worshippers, without romantic and 
even reverent emotion. There hang the 
crutches of restored cripples; waxen models of 
the leg or arm that has been healed dangle in 
groups in rei memoriam; pictures, of Jess 
than moderate artistic merit, remind at once 
the protecting saint and the casual visitor of 
the runaway or the shipwreck from which a 
sudden prayer and vow have rescued the im- 
perilled believer, Elaborate models of the 
ships themselves, in seaport churches, are 
dimly descried swinging above in the dusk of 
the groined vault; and all concur in adding a 
quaint and touching picturesqueness to archi- 
tectural beauty and historic interest, 

Frcm most French churches, whether through 
thoughtless iconoclasm or the necessitiesof re- 
storation, long accumulations of such pious 
memorials have been completely swept away. 
With this I am not now finding fault—if for 
nv other reason, because to find fault with 
their destruction wculd not bring them back. 
Nor have I one syllable to utter in support of 
the shrieks which continually arise, especially 
from English tourists and critics, in denuncia- 
tion of the dealings of the French with their 








architecturai mouutmeuts. I beiieve, Mr. Rus- 
kin and his hysterical following to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, not mersly that if it 
had to be done, it has been done with absolute 
archeological fidelity, with exquisite artistic 
sense, and with the most reverent historical 
feeling—qualities in regard to no one of which 
do the French need education or stimuiation 
from any English authority that ever existed 
—not merely this, but Iam penetrated with a 
sense of the expediency and necessity of the 
restorative work which has been so extensive- 
ly carried on throughout France, under the 
Commission which once had Prosper Mérimée 
for its inspector, and Viollet-le-Duc for di- 
rector of its ecclesiastical work. ‘* I wish,’ 
screams Mr, Ruskin, that combination of 
Jeremiah with Shimei, ‘‘that the French 
Goverrment could leave these cathedrals alone 
for ten minutes | "—forgetting, or not caring, 
that the destroyer Time cannot be inducad to 
stay his hand from them for five. I have 
nothing loss than earnest gratitude, on the 
contrary, to the Ccmmission of Historical 
Monuments which has protected and saved, 
for us and for the future, everything in 
France of the greatest historical value, from 
Celtic megalith and Rcmanarch down to the 
florid product of the Renaissance. 


Not from a godless Government, nor from 
ignorant restorers, but from grateful piety, 
comes the injury of which I complain. Some 
time within thirty years, somewhere in 
France, some devotee who fancied his prayers 
to a favorite saint had been answered, con- 
ceived the new notion of inscribing upon a 
pretty litle white marble slab a private 
memorardum of acknowledgment, and fixing 
it upon the church wall, in the chapel or near 
the altar of the saint. The device seems to 
have commended itself first as new and origi- 
nal, and to have grown from that into an es- 
tablished convention. Other devotees came 
on, each with his own little private acknow- 
ledgment for the public eye, and new little 
polished slabs began to glimmer in the dusk. 
Then sacerdotal supervision came in to regu- 
late pious zeal and to organize revenue; the 
slabs were controlled to a uniform shape and 
size of about ten inches long by eight high; 
they were set in actual contact; wall spaces 
and piers began to be covered by them; and 
now one may see large areas of wall marked 
out in advance to receive future enamelliug. 

Nothing more atrocious, from an esthetic 
point of view, can be imagined than these 
bits of glittering marble; nothing more banal, 
more offensive to the religious sense, could 
easily be contrived without set purpose, There 
is some little variation of verbal form, but not 
much, It is sometimes: ‘* Reconnaissance a 
Marie! 16 Acfit, 1889, A. B ,” or “Notre Dame 
de la Garde, vous avez exaucé mes priéres! 
1 Avril, 1890, ©, D.,” or even ‘* Merci! E, F, 
30 Mai, 1891,” as a waiter might acknowledge 
a tip.” Sometimes there is a more exact an- 
nouncement of the help received, as in the 
Church of Notre Dame at Boulogre: * Procés 
gagué. Merci & Notre Dame. 16 Mars, 1881 
C. F.”; nothing said, however, as to the man- 
ner in which the Virgin Mother intervened to 
decide the law suit. In Notre Dame at Ch&- 
lons-sur-Marne, a town so religious that my 
hotel, a few weeks ago, bore the name ‘‘de la 
Haute Mére-Dieu,” successful students acknow- 
ledge the aid that bas pulled them through 
their troubles: ‘‘ Reconnaissance & N. D, de 
Lourdes. Un Bachelier, G. L. 9bre., 1889.” 
‘*Reconnaissance & Marie pour aveir réussi 
dans mes examens, M. D. Mars, 1883.” And 
there is in this one a suggestion of good for- 
tune such as is not commonly published to the 
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ship should wave run ashore very shortly 
after the time she grounded, but a little 
farther north. 








THOMAS PAINE’S MILITARY SERVICES 
IN THE REVOLUTION, 


New York, Nov. 14, 1891. 

Tue influence of Paine’s pen in ‘* the times 
that tried men’s souls” so eclipsed his other 
services that these appear to have been little 
known to the public in his time, though appre 
ciated by « fficers cognizant of them. Ino Au- 
gust, 1807, Paine was vriven to deiend himself 
against an attack by James Cheetham, editor 
of the New York American Citizen, who 
spoke of him as having ‘‘stuck to his pen in a 
safe retreat, and never handied a musket ol- 
fensively.” Paine answered that soon after 
the Declaration of Independence he ma:ched 
with a Pennsylvania division of the Fiying 
Camp, under Gen. Roberdeau. * We were sta- 
tioned at Perth Amboy, and afterwards at Ber- 
gen; and when the time of the Flying Camp 
expired, | went to Fort Lee, and sei ved 
as aide-de-camp to Greene, who commanded 
at Fort Lee, and was wiih him during the 
whole of the black times of that trying cam- 
paign.” This is but a very small part of what 
Paine might have stated, for he participated 
in the capture of the Hessians at Trenton ard 
in the affair at Princeton. This may be 
gathered from a journal of these events pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Journal, repub- 
lished in Almon’s Remembrancer, 1777, p. 28, 
which his contemporary (hostile) biographer 
‘*Oldys” (George Chalmers) says ‘* was plain- 
ly written by Paine.” On January 21, 1777, 
Paine was appointed by the Council of Safety 
in Philadelphia to accompany a commission 
sent by Congress to treat with the Indian 
tribes, The treaty was negotiated in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church at Easton, Pa., and for 
this service Paine was paid £30, On April 
17, 1777, Congress constituted the ‘‘ Committee 
of Foreign Affairs,” and Paine was chosen 
its secretary. Among the Franklin Papers 
in the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
there is a Jong letter from Paine (dated May 
16, 1878), which amounts to a journal of his 
movements from September 19, 1777, when 
Gen. Howe was approaching Philadelphia, 
which he occupied September 26. Paine had 
sent the chest of papers connected with the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to Trenton ina 
shullop and followed it on the 21st. On the 
29th he set out for Gen. Greene’s headquarters 
(‘John Wince’s”), reaching camp on the third 
day, and on Ociober 4 he traveiled on to Ger- 
mantown,reaching W ashington’s headquarters 
after some rough experiences, Having re- 
mained in camp two days after the German- 
town action, he crossed over to Trenton and 
went to the forts at Mud Island and Red Bank. 


“Tilaid the first night on board the Cham- 
pton Continental Galiey, which was stationed 
off the mouth of the Schuylkill, The enemy 
threw up a two-gun Battery on the point of 
the river opposite the Pest House. The next 
morning was a thick fog, and as soon as it 
cleared away and we became visible to each 
other, they opened on the Galley, who returned 
fire. The Commodore made a signal to bring 
the Galley under the Jersey shore, as she was 
not @ match for the Battery, nor the Battery 
@ sufficient object for the Galley. One shot 
went thro’ the fore sail, which was all. At 
noon I went with Col. [Christopher] Greene, 
who commanded at Red Bank, over to Fort 
Mfflin. The enemy opened that day 2 two- 
gun Batteries and a Mortar Battery on the 
fort. They threw about 80 shells into it that 
afternoon, without doing any damage; the 
ground being damp and spongy, not above five 
or six burst; not a man was killed or wounded. 
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l came away io iLe evening, laid on Uward the 
Galley, and the next day came to Col. Kirk- 
bride’s [Kbordentown]; staid a few days and 
came again to Camp. An Expedition was on 
foot the evening | got there in which 1 went 
as Aid de Camp to Gen. [Na'hanael] Greene, 
having a Volunteer Commission for that pur- 
pose. The occasion was—a‘party of the ene- 
my, about 1500, lay over the Schuylkill at 
Grey’s Ferry. Gen. McDougall with his Divi- 
sion was sent to attack them. . . . Asl 
knew the ground I went with two light horse 
to discover the enemy's Picket, but the dress of 
the light horse being white made tbem, 1 
thought, too visible, as it was then twilight; 
on whicn I left them with my horse, and went 
on foot, till lL distinetly saw the Picket. . . . 
But the enemy either on the approach of Me 
Dougall, or on information of it, called in 
their party, and theexpedition was frustrated.” 


Col. Greene and Paine went to Fort Mifflin 
(November 9) in an open boat, under a severe 
cannonade, Paive having been sent by Gen. 
Greene, charged with defence of the Delaware, 
to discover whether the fort could hold out. 
This Paine does not mention in his letter to 
Franklin. It is evident that most of his move- 
ments were to obtain or carry information; 
and that he bad impressed the leading men by 
his competency and courage appears by the 
following letter from Timothy Matlack, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Assembly: 


““LANCASTER, Oct. 10, 1777. Sir,—The 
Hon'ble house of As’y have proposed and 
Council have adopted a plan of obtaining 
more regular and constant intelligence of the 
proceeding of General Washington's army 
than has hitherto been had. Everyone agrees 
that you are the proper person for this pur- 
pose, and I am directed by bis Exc'y, the pr’t 
(Themas Wharton, jr.], to write to you bere- 
on (the Pr-’t being engaged in writing to the 
Gen'l, and the Express in waiting). 

“The Assembly bave agreed to make vou a 
reasonable compensation for your services in 
this bu: iness, if you think proper to engage in 
it, as I hope you will; as it is a duty of impor- 
tance that there are few, however well dis- 
posed, who are capable of doing in a manner 
that will answer all the intentions of it—per- 
haps a correspondence of this kind may bs the 
fairest opportunity of giving to Council some 
important hints that may occur to you on in- 
teresting subjects, 

** Proper expresses wil! be engaged in this 
business, If the expresses which pass from 
headquarters to Congress [in session at York, 
Pa.] can be made use of so much the better;— 
of this yeu must be judge. 

‘*Texpect Mr. Rittenhouse will send you a 
copy of the testimony of the late Y. M. by this 
opp’y, if time will admit it to be copied—'tis a 
poor thing. Yours &c, T. M.” 

There are various entries in the Assembly's 
accounts of the time showing that Paine 
promptly engaged on the work thus confided 
to him. (Pa. Archives 1779. pp 659, 698.94) 
On the Pennsylvania Treasurer's books there 
is a note of £2,855 paid Paine “for his ser- 
vices.” The date is March 27, 1780, but no 
doubt the payment was for the services re- 
quested by the Assembly through Matlack. 
It was paper money, and much less than it 
appears, yet too large to be paid for Paine’s 
services as Clerk of the Assembly. 

Dr. William H, Egie of the Pennsylvania 
State Library informs me that the plan was 
suggested by Congresa, though the expresses 
were raid for by the State. There bad been, 
he adds, frequent false alarms, the Associated 
Battalions being summoned only to disband 
again. So often did this occur, owing to the 
trepidation of the eastern counties, that at 
length hardly a corporal’s guard of the ** As- 
sociatoes” would assemble when summoned. 
Paine seems to bave passed a good deal be- 
tween Valley Forge and York and Lancaster, 
but his m ssion extended, apparently, to all the 
camps in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. His 
fifth “* Crisis” is dated at Lancaster, March 
21, 1778 But neither in this, nor in any of 
his writings, is there any allusion to this com- 





mission from the Pen: >+yivania Assembly or 
to his services under it, 

Among Paine’s military services should per- 
haps be included his journey to France with 
Col. John Leurens to obtain from France the 
millions which wrought such wonders in 1781. 
It was a perilous voyage for Paine, whom the 
English cruisers would have been glad to get 
hold of. They left Boston in February and 
returned with the money, clothing, and stores 
in August (25th). Washington learned on May 
26 that the relief was coming, and it is hardly 
doubtful that bis movements which culmi- 
nated in the capture of Cornwallis, were large 
ly determined by this timely subsidy. Col. 
Laurens highly valued Paine and his services; 
he wrote him a letter (April 15, 17S.) present- 
ing bim with his war-horse: 


“I entreat your acceptance of him, more 
especially if you will make use of bim in bring- 
ing you to a country [south Car lina) where 
you will be received with open arm-, and all 
that affection and respect which our citisens 
are auxious to testify to the author of, ete. 
- - « Adieu—1 wish you to regard this pert 
of America as, our particular bome, and every- 
thing that I can command in it, te be in com- 
mon between us,” 


Gen. Nathanael! Greene, also, on whose staff 
Paine bad served, wrote to bim from South 
Carolina (November 18, 17S): 

“Many people wish to get you into this 
country. 1 see you are determined to follow 
your genius, and not your fortune. 1 bave al- 
ways been in hopes that Congress would have 
made s me handsome acknowledgment to you 
for your past services. 1 must confess that I 
think you bave been shamefully neglected, and 
that America is indebted to few characters 
more than to vou. But as your passion leads 
to fame and not to wealth, your mortification 
will be the less Your fame, from your writ- 
ings, will be immortal At present my ex- 
penses are great; neverthele-s, if you are not 
conveniently situated, | shall take a pride and 
pleasure in contributing all in my power to 
render your situation happy.” 


Although both of these letters emphasize 
Paioe'’s writings, there is a rersonal cordiality 
in both, an accent of camaraderie, suggestive 
of affection for the scldier as well as the man. 
Paine, it will be remembered, was trained a 
Quaker. He was probably a non-resistant, 
personally; at any rate, when grossly and 
gratuitously assaulted on one occasion, in 
Philadelphia, be did not resent it. No power 
could have induced him to enter into any war 
except for a cause he held sacred. He was 
careful to say that he would not bave thrown 
himself even into a struggle for independence, 
had it not beep associated with republican 
equality and the rights of all men. 

Moncure D. Conway. 


MARBOT IN THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Paris, October 29, 1891. 

UNEXPECTED pleasures are the greatest plea- 
sures. Unexyec'ed memoirs, like those of Gen, 
Marbot, give us a more intense satisfaction 
than the long-expected memoirs of Talleyrand. 
Very few people knew of these memoirs of 
Marbot; they had been read in the manuscript 
by only a few yersons—by Marshal Can- 
robert, who is a relative of Marbot; by the 
Duc d’Aumale, who had as @ young man 
known Marbot, who was an aide-de-camp of 
the eldest son of Louis Philippe; by M. Thiers, 
who used the memoirs largely, especially in 
the account of the campaign in Portugal. 
Since their publication the memoirs have posi- 
tively been devoured; they are the great lite- 
rary event of the moment, They are discuss- 
ed and cited in every drawing-room, The 
name of Marbot, which was really obscure, 
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notwithstanding the great part he bad taken 
in great events, is on every body’s lips, 

The third volume, which, unfortunately, is 
the last, has just appeared; it equals in inte- 
rest the first two. At the beginning of this 
volume Marbot marries and the Emperor signs 
his contract; he is almost immediately after- 
wards sent, not as colonel, as he bad every 
right to hope, but merely as chef d’escadron 
to the first regiment of chasseurs & cheval, to a 
garrison in Germany. He bids adieu to Mas- 
réna, and, on this occasion, he gives us the bi- 
ograpby of that famous Marshal, one of the 
preux of the new Charlemagne. Masséna was 
born on the 6th of May, 1758, at Turbia, a 
village in the small principality of Monaco, 
He was really an Italian, and afterwards he 
was very anxious that people should pronounce 
his name as Maséue, not as Mas:d:a, In 
1814 the Duc a’ Angou!éme made him Comman- 
der of Sain'-Louis, but did not put his name 
among thore of the peers of France, un- 
der tbe pretext that, having been born 
in foreign paris, he was not legally natu- 
ralized; ‘‘as if.” says Marbot indignantly, 
“the victories of Rivoli, of Zurich, the 
defence of Genoa, and a series of glorious 
actions for France, tad not as much vaiue as 
letters of naturaiization often paid for by 
foreign intriguers.” When the Revolution ot 
1759 began, Masrséna was at Antibes, where he 
kep a +mall shop in which he soid olive o:l 
aud iruits of Provence. Revoiutions give fair 
play to wuat a Darwinian mizht call the na.u- 
ral selection of men; Mas:éna entered as a 
priveie the first battalion of the volunteers of 
the Var; his advancement was rapid, he be- 
came a general, We find bim at Lodi, at 
Milan, at Verona, at Arcole, at Rivoli, where 
Gen. Bonaj arte baptized bim as ‘‘ the beloved 
son of victury.” The campaign in Swi zeriand 
will ever be famou-; Ma-+:6na inflicted a severe 
deieat on the Russians at Zurich and saved 
Frauce irom invasion, 

We cannot follow Masséna to all the battle 
fields where he showed his valor. His glory 
was obscured by his inordinate love of money; 
during the Continental blockade, which Napco- 
leon invented and organized so as to prevent 
England from selling her goods to Europe, 
Masséna solid licenses which allowed some peo- 
ple to import these goods, Bernadotte had set 
him the example at Hamburg and in Denmark, 


‘“*The Emperor, having been informed tiat 
Mas: éna haa deposited a sum of three millions 
wiih a banker in Leghorn, who had received 
also a sum of 600,000 irancs trom Gen, Solignac 
(Mas:éna’s chiei oi staff), bad a letter sent to 
Mas:éuva, in which be asked bim to lend hima 
million, and asked 200,000 frances from the chief 
of staff. It was just the thirdof what they 
had made out of the licenses; so the Emperor 
did not bleed them too much, But on receiv- 
ing this command of a pew sort, Mas:éna, 
cursing as if bis entrails had been torn from 
him, answered that, being the poorest of the 
marshals, baving a numerous family, and be- 
ing covered with debts, he regretted not to be 
able to send him anything.” 

Mas:éna and Solignac were congratulating 
themselves on having deceived the Emperor, 
when, during the siege of Gaeta, Mas:éna was 
advised that a French inspector of finance, 
with some gendarmes, had presented himself 
at the banker’s in Leghorn, bad seized the 
three million and six hundred francs and 
given bis receipt. Mas:éna fell iil with rage, 
but did not dare to complain to the Emperor, 
who was at the time in Poland. Mas:éna af- 
terwards became very rich, The Emperor 
gave him an allowance of 300,000 francs a 
year, as Duke of Rivoli; when he was made 
Prince of Essling, he received a fresh allow- 
ance of 500,000 francs a year; as marshal and 
commander of an ariny, he received 200,000 














francs. He received, therefore, in all a mil- 
lion a year; nevertheless, he was never tired 
of saying of the Emperor: ‘ Cruel man! while 
I was fighting for him, he had the audacity 
to despoil me of my little economies which I 
had placed at Leghorn!” 

Under very rude forms, Masséna was a true 
courtier. His Italian nature served him with 
the Emperor. One day Napoleon, who thought 
bimself bound to live the life of the old kings, 
was shooting pheasants in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. He was a very bad shot, and a 
grain of lead flew into Mas:éna’s left eye. The 
Emperor was evidently the guilty party, but 
Masséna turned towards Berthier, and taxed 
him with carelessness, though Berthier had 
not fired. The Emperor understood perfectly 
his intention, and so did Berthier. Mas-éna 
spent the latter part of his life in solitude, at 
Rueil, and died on April 4, 1817, at the age of 
fifty-nine years, It is curious to see how 
young most of the companions of Napoleon 
were, and how comparatively young most of 
them were when they left the theatre of the 
world, which they had filled with amazement. 

Le: us return to Marbot. Joining his regi- 
ment at Stralsund, he found it in superb con- 
dition. He declares he never saw a finer body 
of cavalry than the Twenty-third Chasseurs. 
It soon became evident that Napoleon would 
shortly go to war with Russia; in the summer 
of 1811, Napoleon drew many o!d soldiers from 
the Peninsula and piaced them in his Old 
Guard. Russia had engaged at Tilsit, in 1807, 
tc shat all ber ports to England, but practically 
she had evaded her promise. Alexander fear- 
ed being assassinated like the Emperor Paul, 
his father; he did not dare to destroy the 
Russian trade completely, Napoleon threaten- 
ed him; be cculd enroll all the German forces 
in his ‘‘ grand army”; all the kings were at 
his feet. He thought so lightly of bis adver- 
sary that he only asked Austria and Prussia to 
give him 30,(00 men each, of which he made 
the wings of his army, and did not weaken 
these two Powers as much as prudence re- 
quired, Austria still kept 170,000 men, all 
ready to turn against us if we were defeated; 
Prus-ia kept a reserve of 60,000 men. Marbot’s 
criticism on the preparations for the Russian 
war is very just. He never hesitates to criti- 
cise even Napoleon, notwithstanding his un- 
bounded admiration for the greatest soldier 
the world has ever seen, It was very unwise 
to mix, as Napoleon did, Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians, Portuguese, Swiss, Poles with the 
French troops. Marbot considers this confu- 
sion of nationalities, races, and languages as 
‘*one of the principal causes of our reverses,” 


Napoleon left Dresden on the 29th of July, 
and the great army marched towards the Nie- 
men, The Emperor kept the centre with 
220,000 men, commanded by Murat, Ney, 
Oudinot, Lefebvre, and Bessiéres, Marshal 
Macdonald with the Prussians was on the left 
wing, on the right were Prince Schwarzenberg, 
King Jerome, and Prince Eugéne de Beau- 
harneis, The army counted at the passage of 
the Niemen 325,000 men (155,400 Frenchmen 
and 170,000 allies). Marbot was in the second 
corps under Oudinot, The Russian srmy was 
divided, and King Jerome ought to have de- 
stroyed Bagration, but Bagration succeeded in 
escaping. Napoleon ordered Jerome to leave 
the army immediately and return to West- 
phalia, The Diina was reached on the 15th of 
July by the French columns. Diinaburg was 
attacked without success, Marbot succeeded 
in precipitating two Russian regiments into 
the Diina; his corps became separated 
from the Graud Army and joined it again 
only during the winter at the passage of the 





Beresina, Oudinot, on leaving Polotsk, march- 
ed against Prince Wittgenstein. In a charge 
Marbot was wounded, but he had his usual 
luck; his wound would have been mortal if his 
thick epaulet had not diminished the velocity 
of the ball which pierced him. 


‘*I will confess,” said he, ‘‘that if I had 
been colonel I would have followed the nume- 
rous wounded of the corps who were sent 
toward:- Poiotsk, and, once across the Diina, [ 
would have gone to some town in Lithuania 
so as to be better cared for. But I was merely 
a chef d’escadron; the Emperor might have 
come in a post-claise to Vitebsk and passed the 
corps in review, and he uever besiowed any 
favors except on the men present under arms, 
This usage, which at first seems cruel, was 
based on the int+rest of the service, for it 
stimulated the zeal of the wounded, who, in- 
stead of lingering in the hospitals, tried to 
join their corps as soon as their strength per- 
mitted.” 


Marbot remained with his regiment; he had, 
however, to he lifted on his horse, and suffer- 
ed ucute pain in one of his aims, wrich was 
kept ina sling. In this condition he had to 
command a cha'ge a few days afterwards 
against the forces «of Gen Kulm ff, ‘* General 
Kulneff, who was drunk on his horse, attacked 
the maréchal des logis, Legendre, who thrust 
his sword throuzh his neck and kiiled him at 
once. M. de *é_ur, in bis narrative of the 
campaign of 1812, mak2s the dving Gen. Kul- 
n ff pronounce a fine speech, like the heroes of 
Homer. I was a few sieps from Legendre 
when he thrust his sword through Kulveff's 
throat, and I can certify that the Kussian 
general did not utter a single word.” And thus 
is history written! 

After the battle, Marbot buried all his sol- 
diers who bad been killed, 


“T saw under a tree a young chef de bataillon 
supported by two grenadiers, and making up 
with much diffiiuity a small package, the ad- 
dre-s of wbhiciu was written in blood—it was 
his own blood. ‘This officer bad, in the attack 
on the Russian camp, received a horrible 
wound made by a bayonet in his intestines, 
The wound was mortal; be knewit. Before 
dying, he wished to make his adieus to a lady 
whom he loved; but, after having written, he 
was at a joss to whom to confide this precious 
deposit, when I arrived near him. We only 
knew each other by sight; nevertheless, 
feeling death approaching, he begged me 
with a broken voice to render him two 
services. Bidding the two grenadiers go off 
a few steps, he gave me the package with 
tears in hiseyes. ‘Tbere is a portrait.’ He 
made me promise to leave it secretly in proper 
hands if I was so fortunate as ever to return 
to Paris: ‘There is no hurry; it is better she 
should receive this long after lam nomore,’ I 
promised to fulfil this painful mission, which I 
could only execute two years afterwards, in 
1814.” 


As for the second prayer of the young 
officer, it was executed at once. He did not 
like the idea of being torn to pieces by wolves; 
Marbot saw him buried near the captain and 
another officer of the Twenty-third. 








Correspondence. 





ALARMING SYMPTOMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: To-day’s paper contains some facts that 
“deserve attention. 

(1.) A Judge of a Supreme Court (New York) 
announces that he expended $7,000 in order to 
be elected to that office. If the office were 
filled by appointment, to print this statement 
would be deemed a libel of the most atrocious 
cbaracter. It was cvstomary in France be- 
fore the Revolution to buy the judicial office, 








and the result was that a right in the pur 
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world in stone: ‘* Reconnaissance: Souvenir 
de 5 Juillet, 1883, Louise F,” 

Now no one need care when, for example, 
the baroque Church of N. D. des V.ctoires in 
Paris has its walls covered from floor to vault, 
as it is coming to have, with acres of these 
hideous marble tabiets; for it has nothing to 
lose, either in architectural beauty or in his- 
toric interest. Eut the restoration of Notre 
Dame at Ct&lons, for another example, is one 
of the most splendid works of Viollet-le-Duc, 
and itis now undergoing a new debssement. 
The French Government has rescued from the 
parochial abuse which is still rampant and 
uncontrolled in English churches, the ‘‘ histori- 
cal monuments” in which its land is so rich, 
while leaving still to religious use the struc- 
tures which were so designed, Frenchmen, 
rerbaps because they are on the ground, fail 
to notice the growth of an injury which 
strikes the foreigner. This is a new evil. 
When I first knew French churches, in 1859, 
I believe it was nowhere to be seen. Seldom, 
if ever, is a date now found upon these stones 
earlier than 1865, I hcpe the protest 1 have 
felt constrained to make may, through the 
publicity you may give it and the responses it 
may elicit, reach some quarter from which a 
remedy may proceed, t. B. 

ROCHESTER, November 11, 1891. 





WASHINGTON - BRODHURST GENEA- 
LOGY. 


To THE Eprror or Tae Nation: 

Srr: John Washington, the immigrant and 
ancestor of General Washington, married the 
widow of Walter Brodhurst, whose maiden 
name was Ann Pope. Walter Brodhurst was 
the eldest son of William of Lille-hall, Shrop- 
shire, England. He was among the first set- 
tlers of Maryland, and his name appears as 
early as 1639 in the public records, In Sep- 
tember, 1642, he was a member of the Assem- 
bly. In 1647 he was complained of for ac- 
knowledging Capt. Edward Hi'l of Virginia 
as Governor of Maryland. Aj‘ter this he 
moved across the Potomac to Virginia, and in 
1653 was a burgess from Northumberland 
County. It is not known when he married 
Ann Pope, but by her he had a son who was 
also named Walter. 

William Brodhburst, the father-in-law cf 
Anne Pope, in 1658 died at Lilleshall and left 
her a legacy. Her second husband was Jobn 
Washington, and by him she bad a son Law- 
rence, the grandfather of the first President 
of the Republic. The half-brother of Law- 
rence, Walter Brodhurst, removed to Lilleshall, 
England, In the parish register the baptism 
of children of ‘“‘Mr, Walter Brodhurst and 
Jane his wife” is recorded: Jane, October 
5, 1669; Mary, December 29, 1670; Aune, Sep- 
tember 26, 1672; Jane, October 1, 1674; Eliza- 
beth, November 16, 1676; Mary, November 21, 
1678; Anne, Javuary 17, 1680; William, Octo- 
ber 2, 1684. In the regisiry of burials Mary, 
the second child, is nentioned as having been 
buried on May 3, 1672; and on the 2t.h of 
November of the same year, Jans, the first 
daughier, 

On the south side of the church yard, ad- 
joining the church wall, are two flat tomb- 
stones covered with moss, in bad condition, the 
inscriptions being partly defaced: 


HERE LYET. HERE LYE.. 
THE BODEY OF THE BUDEY .. 
MA... BRUD IANE BHO. 


KST DAVGH . | 
: _. Wah? .. 
TERK B OD 26 OF NUVEM... 
; 1673 
. AY 1672 
Walter Brodhurst was a church-warden of 





Tv he Nation. 


the parish, and on the 4th of August, 1707, was 
buried, Epwarp D. NgItu 
MAcALESTER COLLEGE, ST. Paul, Min. 








DaMRELL & Upnam, Boston, will issue next 
month a new edition of Mr. W. H. Whit- 
more’s reprint of and dissertation on ‘ Mother 
Goore’s Melody,’ which appeared a year ago, 
with some additional matter from his pen, 
and also the Fairy Tales of Mother Goose in 
the racy original translation of 1729 The 
volume will be nearly doubled in size and the 
price will be reduced, The same firm have 
almost ready a work by Prof. Horsford con- 
cluding his researches into the coming of the 
Northmen, ‘ The Landfall of Leif Erikson on 
Caps Cod in the Year 1000, and the Site of his 
Houses on the Bank of Charles River in Cam- 
bridge.’ It will at least have the merit of 
giving helio'ype facsimiles of every authori- 
tative map Learing on the question, including 
some never before published. An appendix 
will contain the Saga of Erik the Red, and 
other documents pertaining to Vine’and. 

Little, Brown & Co, have begun publica 
tion of a library edition of the mititary 
novels of Charles Lever, with full-page etch- 
ings after the original designs by H. K. Browne 
and George Cruikshank, and illustrations in 
the text; the whole in five volumes of legible 
and handsome print, issued in two styles. 

Lee & Shepard will publish ‘White Slaves, 
or the Oppression of the Worthy Poor,’ by the 
Rev. Louis Albert banks; and ‘ The Monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt,’ translated from Mari 
etta Bey’s ‘ Itinéraire.’ 

‘Reading and Speaking,’ being “ familiar 
talks to young men who would speak well in 
public,” by Prof, Brainard Gardner Smith of 
Cornell, is in the press of D. C. Heath & Ca 

Silver, Burdett & Co. will shortly publish 
‘Songs for All Seasons,’ by the Rev. & Dry- 
den Pielps, D.D. The book contains an origi- 
nal poem for every day in the year, with ap 
propriate texts from Scripture. 

The first edition of the new volume of Emily 
Dickiuson’s ‘ Poems,’ edited by Mr. Higgins +n 
and Mrs. Todd, bas been exhausted within four 
or five days of issue, although it was doub/e 
the size of the first edition of wolume i, pub 
lished a year ago. This evidences a sudden 
popularity quite unprecedented, to which 
praise and censure alike have probably contri 
buted. The publishers, Roberts Brothers, have 
the second edition of volume ii. ready to day. 

D. Appleton & Co. wiil bring out * Lady 
Dufferin’s Journal [in Canada], and ‘ The 
Tragedy of Ida Noble,’ br W. Clark Rus- 
sell. Also, ‘ A Text-Book in Psychology,’ trane- 
lated from the German of Jobann F. Herbar*. 

Hunt & Eaton publish immediately ‘A 
Winter in India and Malaysia among the 
Methcdist Missions,’ by M. BR. V. Knox, and 
the couk of Jobarranged in dramatic form 
by the Rev. Alfred Walis 

An entirely new and revised edition of Wil- 
liam Blacks novels is to be publisbed by 
Sampson Low, Marston & Ca. The volumes 
are to be issued monthly, beginning with‘A 
Daughter of Heth’ in January, and the publi- 
cation of the series is expected to occupy two 
years. 

Mr. Jobn D. Ross of Brooklyn, as a devoted 
admirer of ‘* The Master Bard,” has projected 
a series of annual volumes of ‘ Burnsiana: A 
Collection of Literary Odds and Ends relating 
to Robert Burns’ The work will bear the 
Paisley and London imprint of Alexander 
Gardner. Mr. Ross rakes together “ not only 
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original articles, but addresses, orationa, 
poems, criticisms, anecdotes, biographical 
i ems, reliques, etc.” 

The November list of Percival & Ca, Lon 
don, embraces ‘Toe Dawn of Art in the 
Ancient World,’ an arch >logical sketch by 
William Martin Conway, with illustrations; 
‘English Pen-Artists of ToDay,’ with exam- 
ples and criticisms, by Charles G. Harper; 
‘Summer Rambles round Rugby,’ by Alfred 
Rimmer, illustrated by the author; ‘Architee- 
ture, Mysticism and Mrtb,’ by W. Ro Letha- 
bv; ‘Phe Art Teaching of John Ruskin,’ by 
W. G. Collingwood; ‘A Survey of France 100 
years after the Revolution,” by M. Ketham 
E iwards, in two volumes; ‘Od Touraine: the 
Life and History of the Famous Ch&teaus of 
Frar ca,’ by Toeodore Andrea Cook, illustrated 
by Jane EK Cook; ‘Grisons Lacidents in Olden 
Times,’ by Bo L. Tollemache; and‘ The Pocket 
Library of Eaglish Literature,” etited by 
George Saintsbury tp characteristic extracts, or 
in full in the case of : olitical verse and tracta 

G. Civwelli, Florence, base undertaken the 
publication io eight volumes of a prise * Sto 
ria del Metodo Sperimentale in Ltalia,’ with 
an author and subject index, 

The second volume of Emilio Motta’s “ Col- 
legione Storico bibleograficea,” published by 
the author at Como, is ‘ Materialli per una bi- 
bliogra fla del Generale Garibaldi,’ preceded by 
a chronology of the principal events in the 
life of the here, and followed by an index ar- 
ranged by periods, 

The last volume in the “Great French 
Writers” Series is a translation of Albert 
Soreil’s interesting book on Mme, de Staé! (Chi- 
eago: A. C. MeClurg & Coa), The work bas 
been satisfactorily performed by Fanny Hale 
Gardiner, and those who cannot read the 
French original will lose less than usual of ite 
spirit and stylia But good translations are 
very diffcult to make, and something is in- 
variably lacking. This isc early the case with 
*Tbe Countess Rudolstadt’ translated by Mr. 
F. H. Potter (Dodd, Mead & Ca). George 
Sand s style is not the only thing which suffers: 
her language, too often rendered literally, 
sounds and ts awkward in its English garb, 
and there is a stiffness about the version 
which one never associates with the author's 
manner. An RKEnghsh reader knowing no- 
thing of French will wonder at many of the 
expressions used, ‘ Will you be good enough 
to tell me by what chance you came to bave 
yourself presented here so suddenly ?’ is awk- 
ward, to say the least of it, besides not render- 
ing the original neatly. And there are many 
such instances. 

Another translation of Alarcéa’s * El Som- 
brero de Tres Picos’ comes to us—this one by 
Miss Mary Springer (Cassel). 

Trfioner of Strassburg has just brought out 
the second part of the second volume of Dr. 
Bernhard Teo Brink’s ‘Geschichte der Eag- 
lisehen Literatar.’ Lhe whole work will con- 
sist of four volumes, of which the first ends 
with Wiclif, and the second with the accession 
of Elizabeth, The same house (and no longer 
Oppenbeimer of Berlin) will henceforth supply 
the *‘ Lord Byron’ of Karl Elze, which bas 
reached its third edition, Schipper’s ‘ William 
Dunbar,’ Brandl’s ‘Coleridge,’ Bbrandes’s ‘Hol- 
berg,’ Karl Hillebrand’s seven volumes, ‘ Zei- 
ten, Véiker, und Menschen,’ etc. It also 
announces as scou to appear the fourth and 
fifth volumes of A. von Diiring’s German 
translation of the worke of Chaucer. 

Tie latest addition to Ginn & Co.'s series of 
astronomical tex!-books is ‘ Star-land,’ by Sir 
R.s. Ball, Koyal Astronomer of Ireland—a 





book which we have already favorably no- 
ticed, 
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A. ©. McClurg & Co., Chicago, bring out 


for Rhode Island have wisely induced the 


‘Childe Harold’ and ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ | State Legislature to make a special appro- 
in their neatly printed series of ‘Laurel | priation of $4,500, to meet the expenses of 
Crowned Verse,” and Carlyle’s translation of | a special edition of the map, to be dis- 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ with an introduction by | tributed to all the public schools and pub- 
Prof. Dowden, as an addition to their ‘‘ Mas- | lic libraries in the State; and this excellent 
terpieces of Foreign Literature’—in which | distribution has now been made. The map ap- 
series they also include a translation of Ruf- | pears in three forms—asa wall map on rollers, 
fini’s ‘ Doctor Antonio.’ The same firm send | as a folded map, or in separate atlas sheets. 
us an edition of Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes and Hero- | All thess forms will be on sale through a pub- 
Worship,’ and a tasteful reprint of Elizabeth | lisher, not yet announced, at a slight advance 


Shepparu’s ‘ Charles Auchester.” 


over cost of printing. The map is on a scale 


The little volume entitled ‘ Doctor Liddon’s | of a mile to an inch, with twenty-foot contour 
Tour in Egypt and Palestine ' (Longmans) is a | lines in brown, roads and towns in black, 
pleasant memento of the great preacher of St, | boundaries in red, and water in blue. It indi- 
Paul’s. It consists of letters written by his | cates the natural features of the State with 
sister, Mrs, King, to her daughters, not in- | much clearnes:, from the hilly plateau of the 
tended to go beyond the family circle, and | north to the irregular shore-line on the south. 
now printed at the request of his friends—an | Other States whose area is too great to be in- 
unpretending record of the daily events of | cluded on a wall map of this large scale might 
travel, but agreeable from its simple direct- | nevertheless imitate the liberal example set by 


ness and kindly spirit. The most striking of 


Rhode Island, and, as fast as they secure good 


the letters are those which describe the ser- | topographic surveys, prepare mas ot consi- 
vices of Good Friday and Easter in the Church | derable sections of their territory for school 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Dr. Liddon was] use. The absence of such maps is certainly 
thoroughly interested in all that he saw, and | one of the great difficuliies under which the 
indefatigable in sight-seeing. As he talked a | teaching and understanding of geography now 


good deal with Coptic and Greek church-offi. 
cials, it would be interesting to know his re- 
flections on the Christianity of Egypt and 


labors, 
A report on cloud observations a‘ sea, by 
Prof, Cleveland Abbe, printed in the Ameri- 


Palestine. The trip, Canon Liddon’s only | can Meteorological Journal for October by 
long holiday, lasted from December, 1885, to | consent of Prof. D. P. Todd, director of the 
June, 1886, On page 48 thename “ Bourillant” | United States expedition to West Africa, illus- 


should presumably be ‘* Bouriant.” 


trates the large variety of novel results that 


After ten years the second and final volume | may be obtain‘d by a well-trained observer 
of Furneaux’s edition of the ‘ Annals’ of | during asea voyage, The cruise was made on 
Tacitus has appeared (Oxford: Clarendon | the United States steamer Pensacola about 
Press; New York: Macmilian), fully bearing | two years ago to observe an eclipse, and Prof, 
out the promise of its predecessor. It is a | Abbe was detailed to accompany the party as 
large book—too large for ordinary college | meteorologist. The account of the clouds seen 
use, containing over six hundred pages; but | over various islands is very suggestive, par- 
one forgives the sizs for the sake of the valua- | ticularly those at Ascension and Barbados, 
ble matter with which the introductory essays | The Harmattan wind was observed on the 
and the commentary are filled. Mommsen’s | coast of Africa, and found to be analogous to 
* Provinz-n’ and his ‘Staatsrecht’ have been | the northwesters of this country—tbat is, a 


published since Furneaux’s first volume, and 
these, together with such more special works 
as Lehmann’s ‘ Claudius’ and Schiller’s * Nero,’ 


flow of cool, dry air into a warmer region. 
Mr. W. M. Griswold’s several ‘ Descriptive 
Lists of American, International, Romantic, 


have been most diligently used, English and | and British Novels’ have been bound together 
American readers will find of particular in- | in one handsome volume and issued at Cam- 
terest the notes on the chapters relating to the | bridge, Mass., by the author. No fewer than 


conquest of Britain, The editor in this volume 


1,941 works of fiction have thus been brought 


does not follow the text of Halm as closely as | together between two covers, with the critical 
before, but, when he leaves it, he generally | appreciations of reviewers, in the selection of 


gives the reading of the Medicean MS. A new 


which Mr. Griswold must have performed an 


map of Armenia and two good indexes com | extraordinary amount of drudgery. Each 
ple‘e what will be for a long time the standard | title is succeeded by the author’s name (»seudo- 


English editjon of the ‘ Annals,’ 


nym or real or botb), the name of the pub- 


According to a recent account from Iceland, | lisher, and the date of publication—a very 
the antiquarian Sigurd Vigfusson, while on a | useful feature. Readers have now, therefore, 
journey through the island, has discovered se- | as good a guide in the choice of light reading 


veral important ancient manuscripts. 


as they could well hope to have; while writers 


The first two parts of a work entitled ‘ Eski- | can easily discover what fields have been well 
moliv’ (Esquimaux Life), by the famous] harvested already, and to some extent what 
Greenland explorer, Fridtjof Nansen, are an- | plots are no longer available. Any public 
nounced by H, Aschehoug & Co. of Christi- | library which does not prccure and keep this 
ania. It is tobe hoped that the book will soon | volume for constant reference will clearly be 


appear in an English dress. 
A bill has been introduced in the Danish 


derelict. We will add that the index to authors 


fills nine pages and a half, in triple columns; 


Folkething to determine fully the question of | anonymous works filling one and a half col- 
copyright. This has been made necessary by | umns, 


a similar action on the part of the Norwegian 


For its Bulletin No. 9, the Bureau of Ame- 


Government. Steps will at the same time be | rican Rey ublics (Washington) takes Mexico as 
taken to provide for some agreement with this | the subject of a compilation like the one pre- 
country in accordance: with the International | viously issued about Brazil. It is a handy col- 
Copyright Law. There is very little dcubt | lection of useful information, trustworthy in 


that the measure will be passed without! oppo- 


the main, though tariff rates are cited in over- 


sition, sight of the new schedules just put in effect. 


The topographical survey of Rhode Island, 


We have received the first number of the 


carried on jointly by the State and the United | Bulletin de Folklore, ‘‘ organe de la Société 
States Geological Survey, has been completed | du Folklore Wallon,” edited by E. Monsieur, 
ata cost of $5,000 to the State. and the map | professor at the University of Brussels, which 
sheets are now published. The Commissioners ' promises to be a valuable addition to the con- 
































































stantly increasing literature of this subject. A 
critical article by M. Wilmotte on the medie- 
vai ballad (in which the writer argues in favor 
of an earlier origin of the ballad than. thatad- 
mitted by Gaston Paris in his recent review of 
Nigra’s ‘Canti popolari del Piemonte’), nur- 
sery rhymes (fingererbymes corresponding to 
our * This little pig went to market,” etc.), 
seven versions of the popular tale known as 
‘*The Singing Bone” (Grimm, No, 28), a popu- 
lar song, a formula of possession written in a 
book about the end of the sixteenth century, 
and reviews of recent works relating to folk- 
lore, make up a very creditable first number 
of a periodical which we commend to the kind- 
ly interest of students of that science in this 
country. The annual subscription is six francs, 
which may be sent to Lebézue & Co., 46 rue 
de ja Madeleine, Brussels, or to E, Leroux, 28 
rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

When M. F. Schrader published last year 
his ‘ Atlasde Géographie Moderne’ (Hachette), 
he premised to keep it u» to the times by the 
issue of a yearly supplement, The first of 
these has just appeared, under the title of the 
‘Année Cartographique,’ and contains three 
sheets, with text, showing, for Asia, the itine- 
raries of Grombtchevsky, Bonvalot, and 
others; for Africa, the latest delimitations; 
and for America, indications of the new Siates 
of our Northwest, the new Brazilian-B. livian 
froutier, and the routes of several recent ex- 
plorations, such as Nansen’s in Greenland. 
This plan of keepiog an atlas up to date seems 
to us a specially bappy inspiration of M. 
Sclirader’s, and one worthy of both y raise and 
imitation. 

M. Henri Roujon bas been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Beaux-Arts in place of M. Gustave 
Larroumet, who has lately resigned the posi- 
tion, though he accepts an honorary title of 
director. M. Roujon is well qualified for the 
place, not only from his learning and judgment 
and good taste, but also from his fifteen years 
of experience in subordinate positions in the 
Bureau. He has passed through all its grades, 
He is known to the outside world as an excep- 
tionally brilliant writer, especially in his work 
in the Revue Bleue, the more serious part of 
which bas been signed *“* Henry Laujol,” and 
the lighter ‘* Ursus.” 


—In our number of October 29 we left the 
American Library Association at San Fran- 
cisco, Starting from that city after adjourn- 
ment, they made a tour among the libraries 
and watering-places of Southern California. 
They were much pleased with both, especially 
with the activity of the Los Angeles Library, 
which shows a most unusually quick turnover 
of its books—once a month, They were re- 
ceived with the same exuberant hospitality as 
in the north, which gave the President an 
opportunity to rival the President of the 
United States in the number and diversity of 
his replies to welcoming addresses, The discus- 
sion of library matters which was crowded out 
at San Francisco, took place on the train, where 
squads of three or four settled to their own 
satisfaction many debated points, particularly 
of library architecture. Moreover, the last 
two sessions of the Convention were held in 
the train on the way home, and were most 
entertaining. Mr. Green presided, with the 
same courteous firmness and push which alone 
had made it possible to get anything done at 
the too short sessions in San Francisco. The 
liveliness of the discus:ion showed the ad- 
vaniage of having a small place of meeting, 
no outside distraction, and a subject on which 
opinions differed decidedly. The exact result 
of such a conference as has just been held no 
one can determine. The effect upon the pub- 
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lic is illusive; it is not to be measured by at- 
tendance upon the meetings, or by anything 
said or done at them, The idea that there is 
plenty of work to be done in libraries, that 
some methods of library administration or 
building are better than others, that it is 
worth while to get a librarian who knows his 
business rather than a ward politician or an 
unsuccessful literary man, that libraries are a 
potent means of public education, and can be 
made even more efficient by devices which are 
beginning to be introduced in the best of them 
—these ideas seem to spread, no one can tell 
how, from the mere getting together of a body 
of librar:ans and the stir about them in tbe 
newspapers. In proof of this, one may point 
to the apparently unsuccessful meeting at St. 
Louis and the subsequent library history of 
that city. 


—With its twenty-eighth volume the ‘ Dic- 
tionary cf National Biography’ (Macmillan) 
puts the letter H behind it, and advances well 
into J, and it seems a prc per time for estimat- 
ing the probable extent of this vast enterprise. 
The one-volume dictionary of persons deceased 
in the reign of Victoria, called ‘ Men of the 
Reign,’ offers a sort of comparison, being con- 
fined to British subjects. The same point in 
the alphabet reached by both is, in the smaller 
work, a little less than the half-way point (45 
per cent.). To be sure, the seventy-five pages 
occupied by the letter H should, in equal ratio 
to the five volumes occupied by the same letter 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biogra; hy,’ 
be 182 pages: nevertheless, at each of the 
quarter posts (vols. vii, xiv, xxi) ‘ Men of the 
Reign’ proportionately outstrips the other 
work, though by a steadily declining excess; 
and it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
latter will not surpass sixty volumes, In the 
28th the great tribe of Howards consume one- 
fifth of the volume, and of the philanthropist 
John Howard the amusing trait is recalled, 
among so many that were admirable, that he 
agreed before marriage with his second wife 
that, ‘‘to prevent altercations about those 
little matters which be had observed to be the 
chief grounds of uneasiness in families, he 
should always decide.” The leading literary 
notices are of Leigh Hunt and of David 
Hume; the latter, in eleven pages, in 
Leslie Stephen’s best style. The quarrel with 
the author of ‘ Emile’ is fairly treated. Hume 
would, says Mr. Stephen, “‘ have provided for 
Rousseau had Rousseau been providable for.” 
The story of the nurse who affirmed that the 
sceptic’s death-bed was less than tranquil is 
dismissed pointedly: ‘* It is not, indeed, impos- 
sible that a man dying of cancer may have 
been sometimes out of spiri's; but perbaps it 
is more likely that the old lady lied.” Hume 
‘*may be regarded as the acutest thinker ir 
Great Britain of the eighteenth century, and 
the most qualified interpreter of its intellectual 
tendencies.‘ In the sketch of John Hunter, the 
anatomist, it is related that his ‘ Observations 
and Reflections on Geolegy’ were suppressed 
during his lifetime at the instance of a geo- 
logical friend, who objected to his ‘ use of 
language which implied that the earth was 
more than six thousand years old.” Under 
Edmond Hoyle we are told that but one copy 
of his first treatise on whist bas been pre- 
served. The westward-looking portion of this 
volume of the ‘Dictionary’ is noticeably 
strong, embracing the names of Henry Hud- 
son; William Hubbard, the early histcrian of 
New England; Anne Hutchinson and Gov. 
Thomas Hutchinson; Admiral and Gen. Howe; 
Joseph Howe of Halifax, whcse loyalist deri- 
vation is overlooked, but who is remembered 
as having been the occasion of the Cunard At- 





lantic service; William Humphrys, an [rish- 
man who learned his trade in the United 
States, and engraved impartially the heads of 
Washington and Queen Victoria for the post- 
age-stamps of their respective countries; the 
sculptor Ball Hughes, etc. 


—As was to be expected, the new Copyright 
Law has received much attention abroad, and 
some recent expressions of opinion are de- 
serving of more than a passing notice, Sir 
Frederick Pollock's article on ‘* Anglo-Ameri- 
can Copyright,” in the Contemporary Review 
for April, was valuable chiefly becau-e of the 
opinion of so eminent a lawyer on the rights 
of American authors in Great Britain—rights 
in no way affected by the new law, it should 
be remembered. Mr. Pollock was severe upon 
the phraseology of the act, and said that he 
had sometimes had occasion to criticise the 
form of English statutes, but must admit that 
this time the Congress of the United States 
‘bas attained a pitch of bad English, awk- 
ward and obscure construction, and general 
clumsiness wholly beyond any recent yer 
formances of Parliament, and barely sur 
y assed, if at all, by the Copyright Act of Is42 
itself.” Mr. C. J. Longman, in the second num 
ber of the Economic Review,is mainly concerned 
with the probabie effect of the new law in in 
flicting a certain joss of business upon English 
printers and the subsidiary book-making 
trades, which be holds must necessarily follow 
upon the operation of the American-manufac- 
ture clause. He thinks, however, that it is 
doubtful whether more than five per cent. of 
the books published in the United Kingdom 
after July, 1891, will be copyrighted in Ameri 
ca. Both Mr. Longman aud Mr, Pollock touch 
upon the question of orthography which is in- 
volved in this possible transfer of English 
book-priuting to the United States, and the 
former believes that the American printers 
are probabiy going to be clever enough to 
adapt their type and spelling to English needs, 
while the latter does not think that “ British 
autbors or publishers will be found ready to 
sacrifice any considerable part of their gains 
as confessors against the Websterian heresy, 
or that the public will largely rally tothe cry 
that Bricons never, never, will spell defence 
with an s.” 


—The entire issue of twelve quarto pages of 
Le Droit d’ Auteur for August 15 is devoted to 
an analysis of our new Co; yright Law, which 
the anonymcus writer terms a_ legislative 
* novelty,” difficult of interpretation. After 
summarizing the opinions of the press upon 
the Jaw, be proceeds to analy ze its special pro- 
visions, first pointing out those which are pro- 
nounced unfavorable to the foreign author, 
the chief of these being, of course, the Ameri- 
can-manufaciure clause, which he deems ag- 
gravated by the stipulation of simultaneous 
publication, On the whole, this is a very 
intelligent exposition of our new law. Ap- 
pended to it are translations of Mr. Moore's 
report to the President, and Mr. Harrison's 
proclamation extending the benefits of the 
act to the citizens of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. A German 
version of the article by Mr. Otto Miiblbrecht 
of Berlin is appearing in the Borsenbilatt of 
the German book trade, beginning with the 
issue for September 2. As far back as 
in 1850, in his ‘Social Statics," Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer forcibly advocated the right 
of property in ideas, and in his new book, 
* Justice,’ he rereats bis argument under the 
heading, “* The Right of Incorporeal Proper- 
ty,” concluding the paragraph in these words: 
* Considered, then, as a deduction from the 





fundamental principle of justice, copyright 
cannot, I think, be questioned with any show 
of reason.” Mr. Spencer, bowever, bas not 
chosen to avail himself of American copyright 
for his last book, and, in explaining bis rea- 
sons for this, he so clearly points out the false 
economy of the Copyright Act that we are 
glad to reproduce his words here: 

** The fatal defect in the law is, that it puts 
the author or puclisher to the expense of a 
double manufacture in supplying two commu- 
Ditles In these two communities there are 
eigbty millions of people. in America about 
ten thousand of these (.o make a liberal esti- 
mate) are ergoged in seliing type for repro- 
duction of Engish publications; and for the 
sake of benefiting these ten thousand the law 
compels the eighty millions to pay a higher 
price for their booka In so far as the new 
law recognizes the proprietary rights of an 
author, it may be secepted as a good 
step in the right direction; but there will 
have to be a change before the lilerature 
which deserves proteciion can gain any Lene 
fit from it. Instead of encouraging the un- 
known author and the autbor of serious books, 
this law makes it barder for bim to gain due 
recognition than it was before Under this 
American law the publsber will eek out the 
man who has made bhix rame; be wil buy the 
popular author’s works and distribute them 
very widely, and meantime the rising man 
will be left to bis own devices The general 
effect will be to multiply the reproduction of 
books which bave no serious influence upen 
the world, and to ¢iscourage those who write 
books of instruction.” 

—M. Aurélien Schol), in his chronique in the 
Matin of October 24, illustrates In an amue- 
ing way the different methods which Dumas 
the elder and Victor Hugo employed when 
they had a new play to offer to the theatre, 
Dumas would write to the director of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin: ‘* My dear friend: I shall 
bring you on Monday a play in five acts. I 
shall need Miia Georges, Mma Dorval, 
Bocage, Loekroy, Provost, and five new 
scenes,” ihis extravagance woul! alarm 
the director, who would put off the pro- 
duction of the play till better days. Then 
Vieor Huge would aypear and shyly draw 
a manurcript out of bis pocket. He would 
agree to every'bing. The steck company 
would play his piece admirably, since all 
he wanted was a good ensemble; no new 
decorations would be needed, nor any change 
at all. So the piece would be read, and 
as the 1A'es were distributed, Hugo would 
say, musinglvy: ‘‘ Diew, how fine Frédér ck 
would be in that part!” ‘ Thatis true,’ Horel 
would murmur, and a few days after he would 
announce that Fidédérick was engaged. Hugo 
would then remonstrate that this destroyed 
the equip ise of the cast, and Raucourt, La- 
ferrsére, and Mlle. Georges would be engaged. 
Then Hugo would attack the stage setting. 
Oid scenes, that the public had tired of, were 
almost an insult to these great artista. If 
Horel showed reluctance at this, Hugo would 
threaten to withdraw his piece. And so the 
game would go on, till little by littl Hugo 
had obtained everything he wanted, even to 
changing the paper-hangings in the stage 
boxes. 


—About twenty years ago was founded in 
Germany the “ Astronomische Gesellschaft,” 
an international association whose office it is 
to foster astronomical re-earch throughout 
the world. Bearing the same relation to the 
Geselischaft as do those astronomical societies 
already established in England, France, Rus- 
sia, and the United States, there has been 
formed in Berlin a “Society of Friends of 
Astronomy and Cosmic Physics,” with a view 
to the organization of systematic activity and 
ecSperation in research on the surfaces of the 
sun, moon, and planets; on the intensity and 
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color of the light of the stars and of the Milky 
Way; observations of the zodiacal light and 
meteors, of the aurora, terrestrial magneti:m, 
earth currents, and atmospheric eleciricity; 
also of a restricted class of meteorological 
phenomena, While the new organization is 
intended mainly for the scientists of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, and other 
neighboring countries, and natives of these 
countries in the colonies and elsewhere, other 
nationalities are alsc welcome. At present 
the only publication of the Society will be the 
*Mittheilungen der Vereinigung von Freund- 
en der Astronomie und kosmischen Physik,’ 
issued at irregular intervals, and containing 
comrounications from individual members of 
the Verein. In addition to the publication of 
these papers, and to correspondence, the So- 
ciety will endeavor to promote research by 
advice, and aid in providing apparatus of the 
optic, electric, and magnetic sort. Dr. R. 
Lehmann-Filbé; of Berlin is President of the 
Society. 





MOLIKE’S WAR MEMOIRS. 


The Franco-'German War of 1870-71. By 
Field-Marsbal Count Helmuth von Moltke, 
Translated by Clara Bell and Henry W. 
Fischer. Withamap. Harper & Brothers, 
8vo0, pp. ix , 432. 

Ir ever a book was strikingly characteristic of 

the author, this is, Moltke wastbe incarnation 

of professional and ofticial system—system so 
ruled by a high and exact intelligence as to 
become scientific. ‘The only history of the 

Franco-German war worth writing or reading, 

the cnly true, the only adequate account of it, 

was, in bis judgment, the official staff report 
as contained in the archives of the General 

Staff, and published by authority. What was 

not there, if false, was proved so by its omis- 

sion, or, if true, must be of the supplementary 
and personal kind which is trivial and ought 
to be forgotten. That record, to bim, bore to 
the library of works on that war something 
like the relation of Omar’s Koran tothe Alex- 
andria library. If the other books are contra- 
ry to it, they should bs destroyed ; if consis- 
tent with it, they are useless—so burn themall. 

The only reason which induced him to write 
this book was, we are tod, that the official 
history is too voluminous and too technical 
for popular reading. He consented, therefore, 
to prepare an abridgment of it. As an 
abridgment, it is perfect. No one else wasso 
competent to make it. His will and his spirit 
had ruled in the preparation of the large work; 
the same spirit and the same will give life to 
the smaller. No concession is made to tbe 
popular desire for personal details of motive 
and of feeling, or for the picturesque elements 
of battle strife or battle wreck, It would be 
impossible to find, within its compass, a safer 
guide in the rushing stream of events, or a 
stronger grouping of outlines of the several 
subordinate campaigns. Things are in their 
proper places, their relations to the principal 
object of the war are accurately stated, they 
move on with the steady march of a battalion; 
but you look in vain for any trace of human 
emotion, whether pathetic or heroic, as you 
would look in vain into the faces of the men 
in battalion line for the beroic purposes, the 
tragic anticipations, the Jonging regrets for 
home, which lie deeper in the soldier’s his- 
tory. 

Probably Moltke could not have written 
otherwise if he would; but he leaves us in no 
doubt that he would not write otherwise if he 
could, His nephew tells us in the preface 
that ‘' be had a dislike to memoirs in general, 











which he was at no pains to conceal,” and so 
he thought that his personal experiences bad 
better be buried with him, It was in his na- 
ture that he should prefer to be known only by 
the cold lines of official sculpture as cut in the 
archives—a statue of Nemesis leading the 
army to dethrone a Frenck emperor and to 
create a German one. But the world will not 
be content with even the classic lines of 
Ceesar’s commentaries, It demands histories 
cf the yeople as well as military reports of 
field-marsbals, and will prize such a chapter es 
that of Hamerton’s in ‘Around My House,’ 
where he tells of Garibaldi and his garrison in 
Autun, and the moods and conduct of the 
French residents of the vicinity when Keller’s 
brigade attacked the town, more highly than 
any single chapter of even Moltke’s book, 
The student of history, of course, wants both, 
and is happy in having them. 

Moltke’s theory of ignoring all! but the offi- 
cial histcry of the war included the necessity 
of upholding the loyal fiction that King Wil- 
liam was in a real sense the commander of 
the German army in the field. His loyalty 
would not have permitted him to put in print, 
had he lived to publish his own book, what his 
nephew quotes him as saying, that “it is a 
pious and patriotic duty never to disturb the 
prestige which connects the glory of ourarmy 
with certain high personages.’? Such a state- 
ment implies soclearly that what piety and pat- 
riotism forbid one to disturb, is a fiction, that 
it does more than a long argument could do 
to show the futility of the perfunctory as- 
sumption that kings and princes were the gene- 
rals who directed the movements of armies. 
It even destroys their military prestige more 
than the exactest explanation of the fact 
might do; for it practically puts them all in 
the categ ry of mere fgure-beads, when the 
whole truth might show that there were vary- 
ing deg ees of military capacity among them, 
and that the chief of staff of either grand 
army or subordinate armies was not quite 
completely the directing brain, Yet, in 
obedience to his theory, the staff corps is 
**hiously” ignored, and we do not remember 
that the chief of staff of any one of the armies 
is named in connection with its movement, 
In the body of the book, Moltke tries to act 
upon the same rule with respect to himself, 
and though there is litile difficulty in reading 
between the lines, there is no question of the 
Spartan courage with which he reems to 
sever his own vital connection with events, 

Here, again, the symmetry which he had 
maintained in his book is broken by his editor 
in an “ appendix,” which gives a most interest- 
ing view of the man behind the official plate- 
armor in which he is encased. Publications in 
Germany had given currency to the belief 
that both at Kéniggi itz in 1866, and at Ver- 
sailles in 1870, councils of war had been called 
at King William’s headquarters to determine 
what action should be taken in critical junc- 
tures of both campaigns. These had been de- 
scribed so circumstantially that Moltke was 
led to throw aside his usual reticence, and 
wrote a memorandum for the use of the histo- 
rian Treitschke, which, in an abridged form, 
was allowed to appear in a Munich journal 
shortly after the General’s death. The full 
text of this is given in the appendix, and is 
one of the best proofs in the world of thie 
convincing force added to the narrative of 
the most trustworthy and _best-informed 
writer by fulness in that very personal and 
circumstantial detail which Moltke treats so 
slightingly. His picture of the doubt they 
were in, on the 2d of July, 1866, at the King’s 
headquarters at (itscbin in Bohemia; of the 










dramatic way in which it was solved, after 
they had gone to bed, by news of the Austrian 
movements; of the issuing of orders in conse- 
quence; of the advance of the army in the 
early morning; of his own ride to the front, 
fasting, in the dull showery morning; of the 
scattering of the royal staff and escort by the 
shells of the hostile battery; even the incident 
of a huge ox entangled in the battle and 
charging forward against the Austrian lines— 
is a telling sketch of the very highest interest 
and value, and in itself a complete refutation 
of his theory that such details are trivial and 
detract from the proper effect of history. 


In both cases Molike denies absolutely that 
there was any council of war, and asserts that 
the formal orders were determined and issued 
by the King upon his advice alone. The 
memorandum concludes with a paragraph 
which, more than anything else that he has 
written, withdraws the ‘‘ pious and patriotic” 
veil from his relations with the King. The 
suggestions intended for King William, he 
says, ‘* which I had always discussed before- 
band with my staff officers, were generally 
maturely weighed by his Majesty. He al- 
ways pointed out, witha military eye and an 
invariably correct estimate of the position, 
all the objections which might be raised to 
their execution; but, asin war every step is 
beset with danger, the plans lsid before him 
were invariably adopted.” This tells pretty 
nearly the whole story: an intelligent appre- 
ciation, on the King’s part, of the military 
situation and the dangers involved, but an 
‘* invariable” adoption of the course suggest- 
ed by the chief of staff. 


The form in which the book is presented to 
American readers is an attractive one. The 
paper and type are good and the page is a clear 
one, easily read. The portrait of Moltke in 
the frontispiece, with the spiked helmet on, is 
that of the ideal soldier, with strong, resolute 
mouth and jaw, keen eye, and broad, intelli- 
gent forehead, The map in the cover-pocket 
of the book is a fairly good outline map of 
the theatre of war, but it is wholly without 
topographical indications—not even the most 
prominent mountain rarges are marked. In 
the vicinity of the greater fields of battle, the 
names of some of the smalier villages have 
b-en crowded in, tut by no means all that 
have been named in the text, and the namesof 
the smaller streams are also wanting. The 
map gives only the French name of Thionville 
to the important frontier town and fortress 
which is uniformly spoken of in the text by 
the German name of Diedenhofen. This is 
seriously misleading to any one not familiar 
with both names, It is quite impossible to 
read the bock intelligently by the aid of 
this map alone; and if the reader has no- 
thing better at his command, the details 
of tactical movements might as well have 
been omitted. Well-executed military maps 
are costly things, but some simple kind of 
sketch ought to be possible which should 
show with approximate accuracy the relative 
position of all the villages, hamlets, and farm- 
houses which are named in the text, with the 
true courses and names of all streams of 
water. Hills and woods may be described in 
words when the general sketch is accurate to 
the extent indicated. The modern cheap 
methods of zine etching would seem to bring 
this degree of assistance within reach without 
greatly increasing the cost of a book. if the 
large map which is furnished were supple- 
mented by such sketches of the vicinity of 
Metz, Sedan, Paris, Orléans, Le Mans, Dijon, 
and Belfort, the usefulness of the book would 
be doubled. There is, in the corner of the 
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large map, one on a larger scale of the envi- 
rons of Paris, but it is quite inadequate. We 
are astonished, too, to find that the volume 
has no index whatever, 


The translation is, on the whole, a good one, 
but the translators have fallen into some 
errors from lack of technical knowledge of 
military organization, Thus (p. 9) they say 
‘*the railway transport of the troops of the 
second and third corps was to end at the 
Rhive,” when the second and third *' armies” 
are meant; the grand army of the Germans 
being divided into three subordinate armies, 
each composed of two or more “corps.” The 
second ‘*corps” was not included in the first 
movement to the Rhine at all. Again (p. 10), 
we are told that on receiving orders to move, 
“the colonel in command of the third army 
corps desired to wait for the fourth and its 
baggage train.” It need hardly be said that 
no colonel was in command of a corps in 
the German army. The triple error is 
explained when we read later (p. 11) 
that the third ‘‘army” was ordered to cross 
the frontier on ‘‘ August fourth,” without 
waiting any lenger for the ‘ batteries” to 
come up. Still again (p. 317), when Gen, 
von Manteuffel was sent to command the 
army in the southeast, we are told that the 
‘**supreme command” (comniand-in-chief) of 
the ‘“‘first army corps” was given to Gen. 
von Goeben. Manteutfel bad commanded the 
first “‘army” and Goeben succeeded him in 
that command. On p, 337 there is an omis- 
sion where it is stated that the ‘second 
corps” was in the new command of Man- 
teu‘fel, and immediately after, no other be- 
ing named, we are told that ‘‘these two corps” 
were to be increased by another. The army 
consisted at first of the second and seventh 
corps, and the fourteenth was added later. 
On p. 344, the fifteenth army corps is men- 
tioned where fourteenth is meant, 

Errors not so serious are the following: At 
the beginning of the war we are told (p. 7) the 
mobilized forces were divided into three inde- 
pendent armies on a basis worked out by ‘ the 
Genera! of the Prussian staff... What Moltke 
said was, of course, ‘‘the Prussian general 
staff.” In the account of the battle of Mars- 
la-tour we read (p. 46) ‘‘an order from the 
Commander-in- chief was issued at seven 
o'clock.” The order was from Prince Frede- 
rick Charles, commanding ihe second army, 
and as the grand army under the King was 
concentrating, the term commander-in-chief 
is liable to misiead unless qualified. In more 
than one plece the “losses” of an army are 
spoken of as all “killed.” At Weissenburg, 
the first combat of the Crown Prince, it 
is said (p. 13) that he had 91 officers and 
1,460 men “killed.” At Sedan, we read 
(p. 101) that the French had 17,000 “ killed”! 
On page 159 it is said that ‘by the exchange 
of German prisoners for those French who 
had fought at Sedan, the news of the surren- 
der of Metz, which had immediately followed, 
was generally known.” This is nonsense, The 
translation shou'd read, ‘‘ the news of the sur- 
render (of Sedan) which had immediately fol- 
lowed, was generally known in Metz.” Sedan 
surrendered on the 2d of September, Metz not 
till the 27th of October, 

Other minor errors in translation and in 
typography might be pointed out, but tbose 
we have noted are important as affecting the 
sense and not the mere form of the narrative. 
It is not strange that they should occur, for it 
would be stranger if any other than a compe 
tent military man could escape scme misap- 
prehensions in translating a work which ne- 
cessarily has much that is technical in it, 





RECENT NOVELS. 


The Witch of Prague. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 
Macmillan & Co, 1891, 


The Faith Doctor: A Story of New York. 
By Edward Eggleston. D. A; pleton & Co, 
1891. 


One Reason Why.—On the Lake of Lucerne, 
and Other Stories. By Beatrice Whitby. 
D. Appleton & Co, 1891. 


Betty Alden: The First-born Daughter of the 
Pilgrims. By Jane G. Austin, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 


Mr. CRAWFORD bas forestalled criticism by 
calling his ‘ Witch of Prague’ “a fantastic 
tale.” An enemy might call it grotesque. It 
deals with bypnotism and true love, and tells 
the story of a Wanderer. If, as Mr. Craw- 
ford seems to think, hypnotism of the sort 
dealt with in this story is an established art, 
the tale is important, fur it is well to be on 
our guard against such diabolic personages as 
a witch who, in the ‘so-called nineteenth 
century,” bas power to produce at will a total 
change of mind and character in her victim. 
Magic is a danzerous field for the novelist, and 
to the best of our knowledge and belief the se- 
cret of creating an atmosphere of mystery by 
hinting a non-natural explanation of a ques- 
tionable fact died with Hawthorne. Mr. 
Crawford’s mistake is that he will instst when 
we can epdure nothing stronger than sugges- 
tion. The best thing in the story is the aged 
man whose life is artificially prolonged in 
sleep. 

The motive of ‘The Faith Doctor’ is easily 
conveyed by the title, indicating a mcdern 
phasce of that instinct in ailing bumanity 
which seeks relief from pain by supernatural 
agencies. Dr, Eggleston’s psychologic lancet 
probes in various directions, ;enetrating the 
social and religious shams and foibles of 
fashionable New York, as well as the mush- 
room sciences which bave sprung ur in the 
favoring soil of times which be calls still the 
middle ages, If be bad touched the vulnerable 
points in the region of legitimate medicine by 
instancing the elixirs that have been proclaim- 
ed by some of the very elect, his critic sm of 
modern credulity would bave been sti/l more 
accentuated. Polemics is dear to Dr. Eggle 
ston’s heart, and his subject offers many 
temptations, but he contents himself with 
clever, satiric touches which heighten the 
effect of his story. Indeed, were it not 
for these touches, the story would be 
rather tame, for tbe fortures of the young 
faith- doctor, Fhillida, and her fastidicus 
lover do not inspire keen interest. Phillida 
is neither a strong nor a pathetic figure, al- 
though her sincerity commands respect and 
ber innocent mistakes awaken sympatby. 
Even with the softening of her men al angu 
larities by painful experiences, she does not 
gain in attractiveness. Mrs. Frankland, the 
Bible reader, is an admirable study. With a 
genius for religious expression, inherited 
from Quaker ancestry, she finds her vocation 
in expounding the Bible to fashionable audi- 
ences, producing the comfortable effect of 
making her hearers “ more religious without 
being less worldly.” As compared with Dr. 
Eggleston's previous novels, ‘ The Faith Doc- 
tor’ shows a decided gain in literary finish, 
in spite of persistence in a tiresoine reiteration 
of the mannerisms of some of his characters. 
But the atmosphere of New York does not 
seem to be altogether friendly to his peculiar 
genius, for with the refining process there is a 
loss of the flesh-and-blood qualities whicb 
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bave made his former characters friends and 
companions, 

A successful first novel is by no means an 
unmixed blessing either to the author or the 
reading public. Miss Whi'by's first wenture, 
‘Tne Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ deserved- 
ly won high praise. There was a naturalness 
in the management of the details of a bighly 
dramatic situation which showed great power. 
But in her latest novel, ‘One Reason Why,’ 
naturalness bas degenerated into childishness, 
and freshne s of style into exaggerated viva- 
city. These faults intrude even into pathetic 
situations, and the frequent use of inappropri- 
ate quota ions gives to the author's moral re- 
flections a farcical turn which is fatal to their 
dignity. These traces of hasty writing make 
one regret that Miss Whi'by's eerily success 
has made future study and hard work seem 
less imperative. Two of the tales tn the col- 
lection entitled, ‘On the Lake of Lucerne, and 
Other Stories,’ reflect the qualities that 
brought their author into flattering notice; 
the others ; oint the inevitable result of what 
Hosea Biglow calls a ** milkin’ 0 the wits” 

Mrs. Austin’s enthusiasm for delving in 
Colonial records seems unabated, for * Betty 
Alden’ follows close upon her Puritan sisters, 
the daughters of LeBaron, although chroncio 
gically she should take precedence. She is a 
fair and mcdcest maiden, with a dash of Pris- 
cilla Alden’s piquancy, and we regret that we 
catch only tantalizing g'impses of this first 
born daughter of the Pilgrims as she moves 
among the historical figures who crowd our 
author's pages. The storv of the hardships 
and high courage cf the Piymouth colonists 
will always be interesting, and Mrs Austin 
has recalled to us the hgh-born women and 
brave men who Jent grace and dignity to the 
lowliest toil, and bas given pleasant, homely 
pictures of the sedate merry makings which 
relieved somewhat the strenuousness of the 
daily life of cur fore‘athers; but, alter read- 
irg two or three of ber historical novels, we 
are forced to ascribe pretty distinct limita- 
tions to her powers. A lack of se'f-restraint 
in keeping minor characters in alersance, and 
a@ poverty in the creative material which is al- 
ways needed to fill up the gaps left open by 
history, are noticeable. Asice from these limi- 
tations, too, there is room for improvement in 
literary form. Mrs Austin’s sentences some- 
times contain such a su; erfluity of words that 
they trip over one another in confusion, A 
longer jeriod between these stories, giving 
time for more careful writing, would add 
greatly to their value. 


Business Openings for Girls. By Sallie Joy 
White. Bosten: D. Lothrop Company. 

Thrown upon Her Own Resources; or, What 
Girls Can Do. By Mrs. J. C. Croly Jenny 
June), Thoms Y. Crowell & Co, 

The New Womanhood. By James C, Fernald, 
With introducuon by Marion Harland. Bos- 
ton: D. Lotbrop Company. 

Wr should like to see the modest little volame 

of a hundred and fifiy pages called ‘ Business 

Openings for Girls’ in the hands of every girl 

and woman who, in the words of the author, 

“ either needs to earn money because she must 

be a breadwinner, or who wants to earn it in 

order to be independent.” It is not addressed 
to those who wish to “study mdicine, or law, 
or theology,” but to “ every-day, wide-awake, 
alert girls who have business cayecity and 
prefer an active life to the sedentary one of 
the student.” The reasons given why a larger 
proportion of such girls do not succeed in 
rising from the ranks are twofold, They are 
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not put to learn a business from the beginning 
upward, as boys are, without regard to salary 
at first, and they too often look upon their 
work as atemporary makeshift until marriage. 
The remedy in the first case is that the train- 
ing process shall be tried (as has actually been 
done with eminent success by a Boston firm 
instanced), and in the second case that ‘‘as 
much heart and brain” shall be put into work 
“as if one-expected to do it for ever.” The 
range of work treated of in the different chap- 
ters is wide, extending from stenography and 
typewriting to pickiing and preserve-making 
at home, and mending at home or from house to 
house. The comparatively new field for guides 
and shoppers is not overlooked, and several 
successful ventures of women in real-estate 
brokerage and ‘*‘insurance and advertising” 
are concisely noted. 

To *‘ newspaper-workers” Mrs, White speaks 
out of the fulness of twenty years’ experience 
on the staff of the Boston Herald. She is 
averse to the more sounding title of journalist, 
and what she has to say on the subject of a 
misnomer in vogue among the over-cousiderate 
or falsely sensitive is so sensible that it de- 
serves to be quoted in full: they (girls) ‘‘ must 
not turn the sympathy of the public whom 
they serve to ridicule and contempt, by speak- 
ing of themselves as ‘ salesladies,’ but honest- 
ly, simply, and correctly, as ‘saleswomen,’ 
until such time as they shall become the pro- 
prietors, wholly or in part, of an establish- 
ment, when they will be ‘merchants,’” If 
there be a hollow spot in the book, we think 
it is to be found in tbe chapter on “‘ artistic 
and hygienic dressmaking.” But, on the 
whole, it would be difficult to find anywhere 
else encouragement at once so sound and so 
genial to girls and women to seek happiness 
and dignity in honest work. 


The tone and intention of the second of the 
three volumes named above is another proof, 
if more are needed, of the revolution that has 
taken place in all active minds concerning the 
right and safe way for girls to regard life. 
The conscientious father or mother of the 
present generation feels that voluntary idle- 
ness on the part of their daughters would be 
as dangerous as the desire to learn a profession 
or a trade was formerly felt to be. The writer 
of ‘ Thrown upon Her Own Resources’ goes so 
far as to say that ‘‘ work, and work for pay, 
is the motto of to-day for girls who wish to 
prove themselves true daughters of the nine- 
teenth century.” As is apt to ba the case with 
aphcrisms, this one leaves out of account the 
large amount of valuable unpaid work, public 
and other, that bas been begun and must be 
carried on by women, wholly or in part. Still 
there is much conimon sense in a point of view 
which is represented by the furtber generaliza- 
tion that ‘‘ the equal performance of contract 
between men and women, as between man and 
man, is the greatest step that has been taken 
[by] or conceded to women in this age of ad- 
varcement.” As a whole, this book suffers 
from lack of arrangement and too much dis- 
cursiveness, The advice to working-girls—by 
no means new, but doubtless as much needed 
as if it were—loses much of its force through 
irrelevant allusions, Read as a series of fami- 
liar talks, the volume will be interesting to 
many; to give it serious usefulness, decidedly 
more matter and more art would be needed. 

The profuse use of capital letters is not an 
infallible sign of originality. ‘The New Wo- 
manhood’ does, however, disclose some points 
of view that are peculiar to the author, Thus, 
the future college for women is to have a 
** Professorship of Applied Science,” with 
cookery (including object-lessons in market- 


ing) and what might ina hospital be called a 
diet kitchen for subject-matter; if time is 
needed for all this, it is to be ‘‘taken from the 
study of the Merovingian Dynasty, or from 
drawing upon the blackboard the frightful 
proportions of the ichthyosaurus or ptero- 
dactyl.” In the chapter headed “Sex of 
Soul” we learn that man delights in ‘* Ab- 
straction”; he can ‘‘ range the fields where the 
intangible shades of the mighty speak in deep 
whispers and play at mimic games; and he can 
disembody his own spirit, enter the ideal con- 
test, and bring back its skill into common life.” 
In these refreshing exercises the ‘‘ Coming 
Woman” must not hope to share. But there 
will apparently be no limit to the altruism she 
will indulge in—though this would hardly 
seem fair to the coming man, if altruistic plea- 
sures are to become so intensified that each 
person will, according to Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, be debarred from their undue pursuit in 
order to leave scope for the enjoyment of oth- 
ers. It would, however, be a thankless task to 
attempt to pull to pieces the flowers of fancy 
that grow so thickiy in this ample volume. 
Most of them are of a species of perennial 
growth with which every one is familiar. 





The Abbess of Port Royal, and Other French 
Studies. By Maria Ellery MacKaye, With 
an Introduction by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

‘*Wer sometimes see the remark made, that 

while American women are making large con- 

tributions to poetry aud fiction, they are not 
yet doing their full share of thoughtful and 
studious literary work. Such a volume as the 
present helps to refute that criticism. Many 
years of enlightened study, both in this coun- 
try and Paris, have helped to mature the exe- 
cution and broaden the background of these 

French stories.” 

Thus begins Mr. Higginson’s ir troduction to 
this little collection of articles reprinted from 
magazines. We regret that we do not share 
his opinion that the book is likely to enhance 
the reputation of one half of the human race 
on this continent. These essays do not seem to 
us to give any great evidence of ‘‘ thoughtful 
and studious literary work,” still less of 
‘““many years of enlightened study.” They 
are such papers as a well-educated woman, 
familiar with the French language and not 
very strong in handling her own, could easily 
prepare in a very few weeks. As articles in 
the Atlantic Monthly and the Galaxy, they 
might well pass muster, and since there has 
been a demand for them, there was no harm 
in their republication; but why should they be 
heralded with such a trumpet blast ? 

Miss (or Mrs.) MacKaye has chosen very 
good if not very new subjects, and is evident- 
ly interested in them. The longest and most 
ambitious of her papers is that on Port Royal, 
from which the volume takes its name. To 
give a clear and minute account of that fa- 
mous monastery, of the very interesting wo- 
man who was its abbess, and of the earlier 
part of the Jansenist movement, in forty three 
pages, would require great literary talent, 
Our author has made a mistake not uncom- 
mon with beginners: she tells us too many 
things and introduces too many people for the 
space she has allowed herself, so tbat the im- 
pression left on the reader’s mind is indistinct, 
Moreover, her style is sometimes ambiguous, 
and her composition may be described as 
scrappy. The same criticism may be made 
on the essay on ‘‘ French Women before the 
Revolution.” It is a readable paper, not very 
well planned nor very carefully thought out, 

The article on Beaumarchais is better than 


** Figaro” by Loménie is followed, and that is 
a very good book. Miss MacKaye has appa- 
rently not heard of the later work of Bettel- 
heim, who, by means of the archives at Vien- 
na, laid bare the trick which Beaumarchais 
tried in vain to play on the Empress Maria 
Theresa, There are few mcre grotesque sto- 
ries in literary history than that of Figaro, in 
the guise of a secret agent of the French Gov- 
ernment, pretending to chase an imaginary 
writer of libels on Marie Antoinette across 
Europe, and wounding himself in a fictitious 
deadly combat with impossible brigands near 
Nuremberg. In this episode we have Beau- 
marchais at his worst. He appears at his best 
as a contractor assisting the American ‘‘in- 
surgents” against Great Britain in the Revo- 
lutionary War. But here again Miss Mac- 
Kaye follows Loménie too closely, While it 
would be difficult to be too severe on the con- 
duct of the United States towards their great 
contractor in the later years of their dealing 
with him, there is much excuse for their fail- 
ing to understand his position in 1777 and 
1778. 

The purely literary essays, again, are better 
than the historical, The ‘Song of Roland’ is 
an inspiring subject, and the translations of 
passages from the great epic here given are 
tolerably smooth. But any one who would 
become acquainted with this noble poem in 
English should turn to the admirable version 
of O'Hagan, which is a masterpiece of poetical 
translation. Inthe paper on Provergal Song 
we bave another good article, and the author’s 
rhymed translations are readable. ‘*The Mar- 
vels of Mont Saint Michel” is a pleasant sketch. 
In conclusion, we may say that if the reader 
will, in spite of the introduction, expect no 
more from this little book than the author of- 
fers, he may find both profit and pleasure in it. 





Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima. 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Pror. Harpy had the best of materiais for 
the biography he has written, and has used 
them in the best way. Content to serve as 
editor of Neesima’s letters, journals, and other 
writings, he has allowed them to give their 
own clear impression of the life which their 
publishing was meant to commemorate, and 
has added little more than the necessary dove- 
tailing and explanations, 

The dominant note in the simple and attrac- 
tive character here revealed was the craving 
for intellectual expansion, first for himself 
and then for his people. Those of our readers 
who have heard of Neesima at all have doubt- 
less heard of him only as the Christian minis- 
ter and missionary, who fled from his native 
Japan at the age of twenty-one in order to 
satisfy his hunger for the Gospel, and to pre- 
pare himself to carry it back to his country- 
men. But this is a narrower account of his 
** great aim ’ than he himself gave. What he 
thirsted for was access to the store of know- 
ledge in the keeping of Western nations, and 
what ke labored most earnestly to establish 
in Japan was a system of education after the 
American and European model. He accepted 
Christianity most heartily, even passionately, 
but as a part only of that great product and 

-accompaniment of civilization which he wish- 

ed to appropriate. This is clear from the first 

letter of his given in the volume—a most pa- 
thetic account of his struggles to reach Ameri- 
ca and the motives that led him hither, writ- 
ten out in broken English for his benefactor, 
the late Mr. Alpheus Hardy; and it is also 
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his return to Japan. For example: “If we 
simply teach theology and the Hible, I fear the 
best Japanese youth wili not stay with us. 
They want modern science also” (p, 195) 
“Our good missionary friends have thus far 
tried to teach the Bible too much and neg- 
lected scientific teaching ” (p. 228). ‘* Some 
of our dear brethren have got very 
strange notions, and think altogether too 
little of education ” (p. 235). In the course 
of an appeal to Japanese, published in 
twenty different newspapers of the empire, he 
said of the University he was striving to 
found: ‘‘If any one says that our purpose is 
the propagation of religion and the culture of 
Christian ministers, we must te!l him that be 
knows us not at all, for we went to work with 
a broader purpose, . . . By the side of the 
theological course already established, we 
wish to establish courses in politics, economics, 
philosophy, literature, law, etc., thus making 
a true university” (p. 316) ; and on the day 
before his death, in a sort of last will and 
testament, he wrote: ‘‘ The object of the 
Doshisha [the name of his schoo.] is the ad- 
vancement of Christianity, literature, and 
science, and the furtherance of all education. 
Those are to be pursued together as mutually 
helpful” (p, 326). 

With the correction of the popular idea of 
the man in this particular, the book also yields 
a very engaging impression of his personality. 
Warm-hearted yet courageous, of slight phy- 
sique and fragile health, but with an iron grip 
of will, he left at Andover and Amherst the 
record of a stainless life of the highest aims. 
One of the greatest opportunities of his life 
was that of travelling with the Japanese em- 
bassy of 1872, in this country and in Europe, 
and Prof. Hardy says that ‘‘it was on the 
basis of his reports that Mr. Tanaka . . . 
laid the foundation of the present educational 
system of Japan.” Dying at forty-six, with 
the last regret, ** I have been able to do so lit- 
tle, owing to my feeble health,” he yet can be 
truthfully said to have left his country much 
in his debt, and particularly to have made 
unequalled contributions to the missionary 
problem in Japan. 





The History of Commerce in Europe. By 

H, De B, Gibbins, Macmillan & Co. 

Tus is the first of a new series of commercial 
class-books to be edited by James Gow. They 
are designed primarily for young students pre- 
paring for commercial examinations, but are 
adapted for use in any schools where it is 
thought desirable to study the ordinary branch- 
es in the light of their application to business 
life. Mr, Gibbins has produced a clearly writ- 
ten and well-arranged text-book. Perhaps 
the plan of the series did not allow it, buta 
more detailed sketch than it was possible to 
give in 210 pages would have been of greater 
service, A serious deficiency, which can easi- 
ly be supplied, is the absence of a brief biblio- 
graphy. If theauthor had given a little more 
attention to this matter, he might have saved 
himself the unhappy opening statement of his 
preface, that his own is the first connected 
history of commerce in Europe in the English 
language. Yeats’s ‘Growth and Vicissitudes 
of Commerce in All Ages’ is a work of con- 
siderable merit, and deserves Mr. Gibbins’s 
attention, even if it result in his ceasing to re- 
gard himself as a pioneer in this field. 

A few points may be mentioned in which the 
present manual may receive revision. It is 
too strong to say (p. 35) that ‘‘the law of 
nearly all Europe except England is to this 
day derived directly from the Theodosian 
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Code.” If Mr. Gibbins had carefully exa- 
mined the question in Heyd's ‘ Geschichte des 
Levantebandels,’ he would never have devot- 
ed half a page tothe Danube route from Con- 
stantinople to Germany in the time of Charle- 
magne. Heyd considers it very doubtful 
whetber it was used to any extent at that 
time. On p. 166, Charles V. is said to have 
become King of Italy after the campaign of 
1527, “and when he abdicated, his power 
passed to his son Philip I1.”) Mr. Gibbins 
here sadly confuses the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies with the Empire. We trust it is not 
pedantic to object to Wenceslaus being styled 
“nominal Emperor of Germany snd Rome,” 
To say nothing of the fact that this was not 
the style of any mediwva!l monarchs, Wences- 
laus was only Rex Romanorum, never techni- 
cally Emyeror. So loose a geographical phrase 
as *“ Dalmatian co.st of Greece” (p. 49) bas no 
excuse, The narrative grows more interesting 
as the author emerges from mediwval times; 
and he is evidently more at home in his mate 
rial, In tracing the transition to the m - 
dern period, however, the influence of the eru- 
sades is not sufficiently emphasized, nor is the 
direct stimulus which the interruption of 
Eastern commerce by the Turks in the tif- 
teenth century gave to the voyages of di:- 
covery, clearly enough brought out. 





Drei Monate Fabrikarbeiter und Handwerks- 
bursche: eine praktische Studie von Paul 
Gobre, Kandidaten der Theologie. Leipzig: 
F. W. Grunow. 1891. Svo, pp. 222. 

WirH the beginning of June, 1800, Herr Gobre 
hung his candidate’s coat on its peg and be- 
came a factory hand, At Chemnitz, a strong- 
hold of socialism, he worked for three months 
as roustabout in a large machine-building es- 
tablishment, spending his evenings and his 
Sundays undetected in the company of his fel- 
low-workmen. His report of what he saw 
and beard, although written in a style which, 
whenit is not turgid with adjectives, borders 
closely upon student slang, nevertheless bears 
many marks of careful observation and honest 
record, The book is divided into eight chap- 
ters. The first tells how, after many difficul- 
ties, he found work; the last is a summary. 
The other six describe the material situation 
of the workmen, their labor in the factory, 
the agitation of the sccial democracy, the 
social and political sentiments of the workmen, 
their education and Christianity, and their 
moral condition. 

The factory in which Herr Gobre worked 
busied about five hundred men, with some one 
hundred and fifty of whom in the construc 
tion shops he came into more or less intimate 
contact, It is impossible to repreduce ina 
few words the multitude of interesting obser- 
vations which he made concernirg the mate 
rial situation of his fellow-workmen. Their 
education in the elementary branches he found, 
on the whole, quite respectable, and their 
thirst for knowledge exceecing’y great. On 
this point be says, with what truth we cannot 
of ¢ urse determine: ‘* The desire for education 
finds its most direct and most stupendous ex- 
pression in the international agitation for the 
eight-hour day. That movement is not sim- 
ply a maniiestation of pure laziness and frivo- 
lity, of arrogance and contrariness, nor mere- 
ly an expression of the notions and economic 
demands of the social democracy, but at the 
same time, also, an evidence, according to my 
observation and conviction, of the eagerness 
of the factory hands for more light, truth, and 
knowledge.” 

The discussion of the attitude of the laborers 
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towards Christianity is largely given up to con- 
versations in which the author argued with 
his fellow-workmen for the existence of God 
and for the immortality of thesoul, Itis note- 
worthy bow completely the argument from 
design, with its easy refutation, has become, 
outside the pul; it; a thing of the past, Scarce 

ly one of the scoffers stooped to sug est that a 
good God could not have planned a world so 
il. On the other band, they advanced fre. 
quently and skilfully the group of arguments 
which, in the minds of many people, connects 
itself, more or less justiy, with the name of 
Darwin. Herr Godbre, who apparently has 
reached, by some one of the methods just at 
present in vogue, an entirely satisfactory 
“reconciliation of science atd religion,” sees 
in this tendency of the workingmen the re uit 
of miseducation through poyular literature 
distributed by the Socialists “They have 
misused the confidence which the people grant- 
ed them, and given not modern science, but an 
extract therefrom fitted for the purpo es of 
their agitation.” But it is not alone in eiu 
cation that the Sccialistic party, by taking 
advantage of the omissious of others, bas 
grown powerful. In po.itics, alse, it makes 


¢f 


itself felt. ‘* The whole working class of 
Chemniz and i's envirens, so far as | 
became acquainted with them,” writes Herr 
Gobre, “are to-day, with but trifling excep 
tions, to some ex ent conrected with the 
Social Democratic party ; they live more or 
less in its ideas, and see in it, this working- 
man’s party par excellence, their only strong 
and professed representative.” He soon found, 
bowever, that only a small proportion, ‘ not 
more than three or four per cent. of the 
who'e number,” were thorough-going Social 
ists, Clearly understanding the principles and 
programme of the party. Such he calls, with 
a certain dry humor not wholly absent from 
other parts of the book, * the élite” of Social- 
ism. Among the rest there was no uniformity 
of political or social sentiment, but, on the 
contrary, the utmost diversity of opinion, In 
fact, with the majority of these average 
Social Democrats, “‘and especially with the 
shrewder, more thought{u', practical, experi- 
enced and ripened men among them [we try 
to translate all the author's adjectives], neither 
the official democratic republicanism of the 
party, nor its economic communism, was 
generally popular.” And each man not only 
retained his opinion, but did not hesitate to 
utter it among his party fellows, and was, as 
a rule, much more exercised about the prac- 
tical questions of the business he understood 
than about a democratic or communistic so- 
cial order. 

This view of the case, illustrated and con- 
firmed by many conversations with his fellows, 
bas earned for Herr Gébre on one hand the 
cordial detestation of tbe Socialistic press, 
which denounces him as a masquerading fraud, 
by his own confession a frequent liar, and 
bence unworthy of belief at any time, and, on 
the other hand, the complacent approval of 
the bourgeois reviewer, who folds his bands 
and thanks heaven for sending Herr Godhre to 
show him that the Social Democracy is not a 
bomb but a bubble. In fact, the German 
Social Democracy is no bubble, nor is it in im- 
mediate danger of bursting like one. Numbers, 
and especially solidarity, are what the party 
just now needs, and it does not lack leaders 
capable of a shrewd effort to give it both. But 
to suppose that these “ élite Socialists,” what- 
ever change of platform they may consider 
politic for the moment, have yielded jot or 
tittle of their fundamental conviction, betrays 
a@ thoroughly bourgeois inability to compre 
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hend either that conviction or the zeal with 
which they hold it. Karl Marx, and after 
him every “scientific” Socislist, regard the 
Socialistic State as inevitable. Throughout his- 
tory he traces the operation of laws which 
must Lring it about as surely as the sun holds 
the planets in their orbits, His ** materialistic 
pkilosophy of history ’—so mi-named—is bred 
in the bone of Socialism, is in reality the very 
backbone of the Socialistie bedy politic. 
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